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ABSTRACT 
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learner expectations from the Kindergarten Program Statement. Chapter 2 
describes the learning environment in the kindergarten classroom, including 
helpful ideas on establishing the classroom community, and enriching play in 
the kindergarten classroom. Chapter 3 provides assistance in planning and 
implementing a kindergarten program and in assessing, evaluating, and 
reporting on children's learning. Chapter 4 relates to meeting the differing 
needs of kindergarten children, including children speaking English as a 
second language, children in French immersion or Francophone kindergarten 
programs, and children with special needs. Chapter 5 describes the partners 
involved in planning and implementing an effective kindergarten program and 
the home/school /community connections that are critical to children's 
learning success. Four appendices describe common developmental patterns from 
birth to early primary school level; present stories of practice connecting 
the content of Chapters 2 through 5 with children, teachers, and classroom; 
present ideas to help teachers reflect on their practice and identify areas 
for growth; and include sample forms for classroom use. (Contains a 121 -item 
bibliography.) (KB) 
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FOREWORD 




The Kindergarten Guide to Implementation: Sharing Visions, Sharing Voices has been 

developed by Alberta Learning with help and support from teachers, administrators, parents and 
other professionals across the province. Its purpose is to provide teachers and administrators 
with practical advice on implementing the Kindergarten Program Statement in their classrooms 
and schools. 

This guide is a testimony to the collaborative efforts and the generosity of committed 
professionals and parents working together on behalf of Kindergarten children in our province. 
The collective wisdom of its many contributors will assist teachers and administrators to deepen 
their understanding of what it means to work and learn alongside young children. 

The Kindergarten Guide to Implementation: Sharing Visions, Sharing Voices can help you: 

• discuss and reflect upon your understanding and beliefs about child development and learning 

• focus on young children and what each child is expected to know and be able to do as a result 
of Kindergarten experiences 

• make instructional decisions based on the Kindergarten Program Statement and the needs, 
interests and abilities of children 

• support connections across all the learning areas 

• plan for and manage the learning environment, and choose effective and appropriate learning 
strategies and experiences 

• respond to and meet the differing needs of children in your Kindergarten classroom 

• assess and evaluate children’s learning and progress, and share this information with parents 
and children 

• communicate with parents of children in your classroom and reflect upon the role of parents 
as partners in their children’s education 

• develop effective working relationships with the partners involved in planning and 
implementing the Kindergarten program 

• foster home/school/community connections that support children’s learning success 

• make links to professional literature and further reading. 
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special features of the guide that represent the contributions of children, teachers, administrators, 

parents and other partners include: 

• photographs and children’s work that provide visual representations of learning 
experiences and activities in Kindergarten. 

• vignettes that act as written illustrations of the learner expectations 

• Stories of Practice, Appendix B, that connect the content of the guide with Kindergarten 
children, teachers and classrooms, and present different perspectives and possibilities. 

• Self-reflection, Appendix C, that provides questions to assist you in reflecting on your 
understanding of children and your classroom practice and in identifying areas for growth. 

• Teacher Ideas, Appendix D, that provide practical and useful information and sample forms 
for classroom use. 

Most Alberta Learning documents and information related to Kindergarten are available on the 

Alberta Learning web site at <http://www.leaming.gov.ab.ca>. 
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''Come to the edge . . . 
Come to the edge. 
We can 7. We 're afraid. 
Come to the edge. 
We can 7. We will fall! 
Come to the edge. 
And they came. 
And he pushed them. 
And they flew. " 
Guillaume Apollinaire 
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'7 believe the children are our future. 

Teach them well, and let them lead the way. 
Show them all the beauty they posses inside. 
Give them a sense of pride to make it easier. 

Let the children's laughter remind us of how we 
used to be. ” 

Linda Creed 
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HAPTER One 



The Context for Learning 





THE CONTEXT FOR LEARNING 



CHAPTER ONE ... 
AT A GLANCE 




This chapter sets the context for working with Kindergarten 
children and their families. It includes: 

• information about Kindergarten in Alberta 

• the developmental characteristics typical of most children in 
the Kindergarten year in the social, physical, intellectual, 
creative and cultural, and emotional areas 

• the six guiding principles that provide a framework for 
Kindergarten programming in Alberta 

• information about learner expectations from the Kindergarten 
Program Statement for each of the six learning areas, through: 

- a summary of the learning area 

- description of classroom environment 

- vignettes that act as written illustrations of the learner 
expectations 

• Continuum of learning that provides common patterns of 
development from birth to early primary is included in 
Appendix A. 



KINDERGARTEN IN 
ALBERTA 

“All the child is ever to be and 
become, lies in the child, and 
can be attained only through 
development from within 
outward. The purpose of 
teaching and instruction is to 
bring ever more out of man 
rather than to put more and 
more into man. ” 
Friedrich Froebel 



Early childhood is a unique and special time of life. Kindergarten 
is a learning community in which children are encouraged to grow 
creatively, culturally, emotionally, intellectually, physically and 
socially. 

The term Kindergarten — literally, “children’s garden” — originated 
in 1837 with Friedrich Froebel, a German educator and 
philosopher. Froebel believed that both environment and 
education contribute to a well-rounded personality. He 
recognized the educational value of play and hands-on 
experiences with artistic materials and equipment. Because 
Kindergarten was to supplement the nurture of home, Froebel also 
encouraged the involvement and cooperation of parents in the 
classroom setting. North America was introduced to Froebel’ s 
ideas in the mid- 19th century, when German immigrants 
established Kindergartens for their children. Alberta’s first 
Kindergarten dates back to the early years of the 20th century in 
Lethbridge. 
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**You are unique. In all of the 
world there is no other child 
exactly like you. In the 
millions of years that have 
passed, there has never been 
another child like you. 

Pablo Casals 



HOW YOUNG 
CHILDREN LEARN 
AND DEVELOP 



**(T)he physical self is only part 
of the self We must be 
concerned also with the 
emotional, spiritual, and 
intellectual self, and clearly 
these are not discrete. We 
separate and label them for 
convenience in discussion but it 
may be a mistake to separate 
them sharply in curriculum. ” 
Nel Noddings 




The terms Kindergarten and Early Childhood Services are often 
used interchangeably to describe early childhood programming in 
Alberta. However, “Kindergarten” refers specifically to the 
education program for children, and “Early Childhood Services” 
refers to the broad coordinated system of local and provincial 
programs that meet the developmental and special needs of young 
children and their families. The Kindergarten program is an 
important part of Early Childhood Services. In Alberta, parents 
decide if their child will participate in Kindergarten or other 
programs provided for children who are under 6 years of age, as 
of September 1 . 

Early childhood is a significant period in human development. 
Independence, initiative, decision making, creativity, the ability to 
learn, the ability to relate to others and feelings of self-worth all 
have their beginnings in early childhood. 

Young children have individual intellectual, physical, emotional, 
social and creative needs that are interrelated. The development 
of the intellect is influenced by emotional, social and creative 
growth. Kindergarten programs address all dimensions of a 
child’s development. 

Knowledge of individual children and of general principles of child 
development can help teachers make thoughtful and appropriate 
decisions about instructional practices that meet individual and 
group needs, interests and goals, personal traits, preferred learning 
styles and developmental levels. 

The following developmental characteristics are typical of most, 
children in the Kindergarten year. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Children are becoming more socially oriented. They make friends 
with children of their own age, although these friendships may 
change frequently. They are learning to share, cooperate and play 
in groups. They are increasing their awareness of a variety of 
social behaviours and situations, such as being friends, taking 
turns, being fair and having conflicts. Adults, especially family, 
are still very important; their support and approval helps children 
adjust to unfamiliar situations. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 




''Learning is active. 
It involves reaching 
out of the mind, ” 
John Dewey 




"The art of teaching is the art 
of assisting discovery. ” 
Mark Van Doren 



Children who enter Kindergarten are moving into a time of slower 
physical growth after the rapid growth of younger years. They are 
learning to use all of their senses, but their vision and hearing are 
not yet fully developed. 

Their control and flexibility varies. They have better control of 
their large muscles than their small muscles. They continue to 
develop abilities, such as running, hopping, climbing, balancing 
and jumping. They may have some difficulty with small 
materials, such as writing tools, scissors and shoelaces. They are 
increasing their ability to control and coordinate movements, such 
as throwing, kicking and catching a ball. 

Although children are full of energy, they tire easily and recover 
quickly. Sitting still for long periods of time may be difficult for 
them, so a balance of active and quiet times is important. 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Children gain an understanding of objects, relationships and 
events in their immediate experience by observing, exploring, 
imitating and doing. They are developing fundamental thinking 
skills related to their direct experiences along with their reasoning, 
memory and problem-solving skills. They are beginning to plan 
and think ahead, but still often think and act in the here-and-now. 
They continue to see things from their own perspective but are 
becoming more able to see the views of others. Their ability to 
pay attention for longer periods of time and their memory is 
increasing. 

Children’s listening and speaking vocabularies increase rapidly 
during this time. They love to talk and are often heard thinking as 
they talk out loud to themselves. Growth occurs in their ability to 
stay on topic, take turns and tell stories. They ask many questions 
about the world around them. Children experiment with the 
sounds of language and begin to express their ideas in pictures and 
writing. They develop a “sense of story” through listening, 
reading and viewing. 

Play provides a safe context within which concepts and skills can 
be practised and applied. 
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CREATIVE AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 




''The most creative 
environments in our society 
are not kaleidoscopic ... in 
which everything is always 

changing The researcher's 

laboratory, the artist's 
studio ... is deliberately kept 
predictable . . . because the 
work at hand ... is so 
unpredictable, " 
Lucy McCormick Calkins 



As they explore and experiment, using a variety of approaches and 
materials, children generate and transform ideas in their own way. 
They need people to listen and respond to their personal ideas and 
feelings. They enjoy creating original works of art, inventing new 
lyrics to familiar songs and poems, experiencing movement, and 
experimenting. In dramatic play, young children experiment with 
different roles and discover new solutions to problems. The 
process of creating can be as important to the child as the product. 

Teachers recognize and support cultural diversity as they interact 
and communicate with the families of children in their class. 
They help shape the way children think about and interpret the 
world around them by encouraging and respecting the sharing of 
cultural experiences through a variety of perspectives. 



EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Children experience and express feelings about who they are, 
what they are like, and what they can do. They develop 
independence, decision-making skills and initiative. 

Young children often display their emotions easily, intensely and 
visibly. They are developing the ability to differentiate between 
their own emotions and those of others and are learning socially 
appropriate ways to express emotions. They may also express 
fears and show anxiety when separated from familiar people, 
places, and things. 

Children want to do things themselves to demonstrate growing 
confidence and independence. They are ready to take on more 
responsibilities and are developing a sense of self, as different 
from others. Experiences that nurture and contribute to their 
feelings of adequacy and worth are important. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 

KINDERGARTEN 

PROGRAMMING 



**The best preparation for 
being a happy and useful 
man or woman is to live fully 
as a child. ” 
The Plowden Report 




“ Why - why - why! ... Ask it of 
everything your mind touches, 
and let your mind touch 
everything!” 
Ann Fairbaim 



Young children begin learning in a variety of environments — at 
home, in daycare and in the community. They come to 
Kindergarten from diverse backgrounds and with a variety of 
experiences. 

The purpose of Kindergarten is to provide learning experiences 
that are developmentally appropriate in order to meet the diverse 
needs of children and promote a positive attitude toward lifelong 
learning. A child whose developmental needs have been met is 
more likely to grow into a self-reliant, responsible, caring and 
contributing member of society. What young children learn will 
influence their future learning experiences, personal development 
and interdependence. 

Six guiding principles, described in the Kindergarten Program 
Statement, provide a framework for Kindergarten programming in 
Alberta. 

Principle 1: Young children learn best when programming 
meets their developmental needs. 

Children develop through similar stages but at individual rates, 
and they need differing amounts of time to develop common 
understandings. 

The Kindergarten program recognizes and supports each child’s 
prior knowledge, skills, attitudes, learning pace, personal traits, 
interests and goals, and preferred learning styles. The 
Kindergarten program is adapted and modified to meet individual 
and group needs, interests and developmental levels. Assessment 
is an ongoing part of each child’s daily learning. Based on the 
observation of each child, assessment is used to provide feedback 
to the child and parents and to plan the learning environment. 

Principle 2: Young children develop knowledge, skills and 
attitudes that prepare them for later learning. 

Young children are naturally curious and eager to learn. They are 
active learners who learn through a variety of means. Purposeful 
play is an important mode of learning for children. Children at 
play are highly motivated and capable of intense concentration. 
Through organized activities and purposeful play, children 
explore and experiment with their environment. They clarify and 
integrate information and concepts encountered in their previous 
experiences. 
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**The kinds of minds that 
children come to own are 
profoundly influenced by the 
kind of experiences they are able 
to secure in the course of their 
lives ... Mind is the product of 
opportunity ...we can do a great 
deal about the conditions and 
opportunities the young have 
during the course of their 
development 
Elliot Eisner 




** Knowledge begins in 
experience. 
Johann Pestalozzi 



The Kindergarten program provides concrete, first-hand 
experiences with a variety of materials and people to help children 
build a solid foundation for later abstract learning. It fosters 
creative thinking, stimulates the imagination, and encourages 
children to express their ideas in a variety of ways. 

The Kindergarten program provides a secure environment that 
encourages risk-taking and that leads children to value themselves 
as capable and competent learners. The more diverse a child’s 
experiences, the greater the foundation for forming ideas, 
developing language, solving problems and expressing thoughts 
and feelings. 

Principle 3: Young children with special needs, through early 
intervention strategies, develop knowledge, skills and attitudes 
that prepare them for later learning. 

The Kindergarten program is based on the belief that all children 
can learn. Some young children have special intellectual, 
emotional, sensory, communication and/or physical needs that 
affect their learning. Others experience disadvantages that 
influence their learning, such as frequent changes of residence, 
lack of fluency in the language of instruction or limited 
experiences in the early years. 

The Kindergarten program helps to identify children with special 
needs and provides additional support to them and their families. 
This allows children to increase their potential for learning and to 
make the most of learning opportunities. Coordinating 
appropriate learning experiences and adapting and modifying 
instructional strategies help meet the identified special needs of 
children. 

Principle 4: Young children build a common set of 
experiences through interaction with others. 

When children enter Kindergarten they become involved in a 
much larger world and develop relationships with others, 
including children of their own age. Children benefit from 
developing positive relationships with their peers, teachers and 
other adults in a variety of group situations. 

The Kindergarten program provides opportunities for children to 
develop language and accomplish new learnings through social 
interaction and cooperation with others. It helps children develop 
an awareness of individual similarities and differences, and share 
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''What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that 
most of the community want for 
all its children. ” 
John Dewey 



family and social traditions. Through the Kindergarten program, 
children expand their focus beyond their own needs and interests 
as they move into a more formal learning environment. 

Principle 5: Parents have the opportunity for meaningful 

involvement in the education of their young children. 

Parents play a central role in the lives of their children. They are 
responsible for meeting their children’s physical, social and 
emotional needs. Parents are their children’s first and most 
important teachers, and family influences are lifelong. The 
Kindergarten program supports and respects the dignity and worth 
of the family. The values and beliefs of the home are 
acknowledged, and the cultural diversity of families is recognized. 

When children begin Kindergarten, parents and teachers form a 
partnership to support learning at home and at school. The 
Kindergarten program builds upon the learnings children have 
already acquired in their home and community settings. Parents 
are encouraged to enhance and extend the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes their children develop in the Kindergarten program. 

Schools provide many opportunities for parents to participate in 
their children’s education. Parental involvement is beneficial to 
the children, the parents themselves and the Kindergarten 
program. 

Principle 6: Coordinated community services meet the needs 
of young children and their families. 

Coordination of services supports the physical, emotional, social 
and learning needs of children. The Kindergarten program plays a 
role in the coordination of community services for young children 
and their families. 

The Kindergarten program provides information to parents about 
available community services to assist them in meeting the needs 
of their children. Community services may include health, social 
and family support agencies; recreation and cultural associations; 
and a wide variety of other groups who work with children in the 
community. 
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WHAT CHILDREN 
LEARN IN 
KINDERGARTEN 



**The universe is a child's 
curriculum. " 
Maria Montessori 



The Kindergarten Program Statement provides clear learner 
expectations for child development in six learning areas. 





Learner expectations in the English language arts and 
mathematics learning areas are the same as the outcomes for 
Kindergarten in English language arts and mathematics in the 
Program of Studies: Elementary Schools. Learner expectations 
in the other four learning areas are integrated and focus on the 
early learnings in science, social studies, physical education, 
health and the fine arts. 

The expectations of the six learning areas are interrelated and 
meet the social, physical, intellectual, cultural, creative and 
emotional needs of young children. These learning areas describe 
the learnings that young children accomplish not only in the 
Kindergarten program, but also in their homes and communities. 
The learning areas provide a transition to the subject area 
expectations of elementary schooling. 



Young children learn in an integrated way, and many of the 
learnings identified in this program statement will be 
accomplished simultaneously. It is intended that the learner 
expectations will be integrated through learning activities that are 
developmentally appropriate for young children. 
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GENERAL AND 
SPECIFIC LEARNER 
EXPECTATIONS 



''Children possess great 
potential — potential it is the 
privilege of the teacher to 
perceive and empower. ” 
Edwards, Gandini and Forman 



GENERAL LEARNER 
EXPECTATIONS FOR 
KINDERGARTEN 




Some children have already achieved some of the learnings 
described in the Kindergarten Program Statement when they enter 
the Kindergarten program. Most children will achieve these 
learnings before they enter Grade 1. Others will continue to 
develop them during the primary school years. The learner 
expectations of the Kindergarten program statements should be 
adapted and modified to meet the needs of all children. 

Within each learning area, children’s learning is described in 
terms of general and specific learner expectations. 

General learner expectations are the broad statements 
identifying what students are expected to know and be able to do 
at the end of the Kindergarten year. They provide an overview of 
the important learnings children accomplish in the six learning 
areas. These expectations are useful for setting a focus for the 
year, in program planning and in discussing and reporting on 
children’s progress to parents. 

Spedflc learner expectations are included for each general 
learner expectation. They state in detail the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes students are working towards achieving. These 
expectations are useful for planning instructional strategies and 
activities and in organizing learning centres. They can serve as 
indicators that children are accomplishing the broad learnings 
described in the general learner expectations. 

These general learner expectations describe the broad learnings in 
all learning areas in the Kindergarten Program Statement. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

Five statements serve as the foundation of the program of studies 

for English language arts from Kindergarten to Grade 9. 

• The child listens, speaks, reads, writes, views and represents to 
explore thoughts, ideas, feelings and experiences. 

• The child listens, speaks, reads, writes, views and represents to 
comprehend and respond personally and critically to oral, print 
and other media texts. 

• The child listens, speaks, reads, writes, views and represents to 
manage ideas and information. 

• The child listens, speaks, reads, writes, views and represents to 
enhance the clarity and artistry of communication. 

• The child listens, speaks, reads, writes, views and represents to 
respect, support and collaborate with others. 
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MATHEMATICS 



''To know the world we must 
construct it. ” 

Pavese Expectations are organized within four strands that form the 
foundation for mathematics learning from Kindergarten to 
Grade 12, and act as connectors across the grades. 

Number 

• The child describes, orally, and compares quantities from 0 to 
10, using number words in daily experiences. 

• The child demonstrates awareness of addition and subtraction. 





Patterns and Relations 

• The child identifies and creates patterns arising from daily 
experiences. 

Shape and Space 

• The child demonstrates awareness of measurement. 

• The child sorts, classifies and builds real-world objects. 

• The child describes, orally, the position of 3-D objects. 



Statistics and Probability 

• The child collects and organizes, with assistance, data based 
on first-hand information. 



COMMUNITY AND ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 



"Some of my most complex 
problems in physics could have 
been solved by children playing 
in the streets. They have not 
given up the ways of knowing 
lost long ago. ” 
J. Robert Oppenheimer 



• The child demonstrates curiosity, interest and a willingness to 
learn about the environment and community. 

• The child uses materials in the environment and community 
and becomes aware of how others use materials. 

• The child demonstrates awareness of self and similarities and 
differences between self and others. 

• The child explores familiar places and things in the 
environment and community. 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

• The child develops positive attitudes and behaviours toward 
learning. 

• The child accepts and practises responsibility. 

• The child demonstrates and practises independence. 

• The child experiences and expresses feelings in socially 
acceptable ways. 

• The child demonstrates awareness of qualities that contribute 
to positive relationships in families and with friends. 
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• The child develops positive relationships with others. 

• The child contributes to group activities. 

PHYSICAL SKILLS AND WELL-BEING 



iWTTorHTlillPR£&<|. 



“Imagination is the highest kite 
that can fly. ” 
Lauren Becall 



ILLUSTRATIVE 

EXAMPLES 




• The child acquires basic locomotor, nonlocomotor and 
manipulative skills through developmentally appropriate 
movement activities in a variety of environments. 

• The child develops fine motor and perceptual motor skills 
through participation in a variety of activities. 

• The child develops attitudes and behaviours that promote a 
healthy lifestyle, wellness and safety for self and others. 

• The child assumes responsibility to lead an active way of life. 

CREATIVE AND CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

• The child explores self-expression through creative thought 
and through language, art, movement, music and drama. 

• The child solves problems, and uses past experiences to 
develop new ideas. 

• The child becomes aware of various forms of expression, 
cultural groups and traditions. 



Illustrative examples have been developed for the Kindergarten 
level of the English language arts, mathematics and physical 
education programs. 

The illustrative examples are not prescribed, but support these 
programs of study by indicating some of the ways in which 
children can demonstrate the learning of specific outcomes at the 
Kindergarten level. 

The illustrative examples for English language arts, mathematics 
and physical education are available from the Learning Resources 
Centre or on the Alberta Learning web site at 
<http://www.leaming.gov.ab.ca>. 
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INFORMATION AND The Information and Communication Technology (ICT) Program 

COMMUNICATION of Studies, 2000 sets out division level outcomes for learning in 

TECHNOLOGY (ICT) technology. Kindergarten teachers should be familiar with the 

Division 1 level outcomes and work with the Grades 1 to 3 
teachers to develop a scope and sequence that would include 
appropriate learnings for Kindergarten children. 

The technology outcomes are intended to be interrelated and 
integrated with the expectations in the six learning areas of the 
Kindergarten Program Statement. Technology is best learned 
within a context of application in concrete and meaningful 
activities, projects and problems. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUMMARY 
ARTS 

Language is the basis of all communication. Language learning is 
an active process that begins at birth and continues throughout 
life. Children learn language as they use it to communicate their 
thoughts, feelings and experiences; establish relationships with 
family members and friends; and strive to make sense and order of 
their world. 

The aim of English language arts is to enable each child to 
understand and appreciate language, and to use it confidently and 
competently in a variety of situations for communication, personal 
satisfaction and learning. Children become confident and 
competent users of language through many opportunities to listen 
and speak, read and write, and view and represent in a variety of 
combinations and relevant contexts. All the language arts are 
interrelated and interdependent; facility in one strengthens and 
supports the others. 

"Truly each new book is as a In Kindergarten, children participate in shared listening, reading 
ship that bears us away from the and viewing experiences using texts such as picture books, fairy 
fixity of our limitations into the tales, rhymes, stoiies, photographs, illustrations and video 

'^‘^^^'^Ufe’slnfinilToc^^ programs. They share stories using rhymes, rhythms, symbols, 
Helen Keller pictures and drama to celebrate individual and class 

accomplishments. Children draw, record and tell about their own 
ideas and experiences and participate in class and group language 
activities. 



I 
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“Within the word we find two Children begin to use language prediction skills when stories are 
dimensions ... refiectionand aloud and to ask questions and make comments during 

even in part the other listening, Viewing and reading activities. They read their own 
immediately suffers. To speak a names, as well as Some words that have personal significance. 
true word is to transform the Children categorize objects and pictures, and represent and share 
world.’’ ideas and information about topics of interest. They form 
Paulo Freire recognizable letters, print their own names, and explore and 
experiment with new words and terms. 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



To facilitate and encourage language learning in Kindergarten: 



''Books, to the child, are so 
much more than books — they 
are dreams and knowledge, 
they are a future, and a past. ** 
Esther Meynell 



• provide a variety of non-verbal and verbal experiences, in and 
out of the classroom 

• challenge children to grow through experimenting and risk 
taking; listen to them as they try to explain phenomena in the 
classroom; use open-ended questions, clarifying and extending 
children’s answers 

• focus on meaning as well as form, in order to encourage active 
construction of understanding 

• provide a variety of books at various reading levels in as many 
centres as possible 

• provide a variety of materials to encourage writing and 
representing experiences; e.g., paper, pencils, pens, art 
materials, markers, staplers, hole punches, computers and 
computer programs 

• create opportunities to speak with adults in meaningful 
situations 

• model many forms of written and spoken language use 

• allow for opportunities to witness and take part in a variety of 
situations where language is used; e.g., drama productions, 
reading buddies, conflict resolution 

• encourage collaboration skills by giving children opportunities 
to discuss in groups, build on others’ ideas and plan and work 
together to meet common goals 

• encourage children to display their work and share it with 
others. 
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VIGNETTE 



“The best way to get a good idea In small and large group settings, children gain confidence in 
is to get a lot of ideas. ” speaking about personal experiences. Children learn to listen and 
Linus Pauling questions on the topic under discussion. Print and pictures 
can help prompt children to talk and listen. The teacher models 
questions and responses. 

During a theme on pets, children bring photographs of family pets 
to share at circle time. 



One child shows a photograph of the family pet dog. 



Child: 

Teacher: 

Child: 

Second child: 
Child: 

Third child: 

Child: 

Teacher: 



This is my dog. Her name is Sally. 

What does Sally like to eat? 

Dog food and big bones. 

Does your dog do tricks? 

She can jump. She catches the frisbee. 

Where does she sleep? 

She gets on my bed, but she’s not supposed to. 

I guess she sees that your door is open, and sneaks 
in. Let’s look closely at the picture of Sally. What 
colour is she? 



MATHEMATICS SUMMARY 




Mathematics is a common human activity, increasing in 
importance in a rapidly advancing, technological society. 
Children need to become mathematically literate in order to 
explore problem-solving situations. 

Children begin to develop problem-solving skills that they will 
continue to expand and refine throughout their schooling, as they 
construct personal meaning about new mathematical ideas. They 
also begin learning to use the seven interrelated mathematical 
processes — communication, connections, estimation and mental 
mathematics, problem solving, reasoning, technology and 
visualization. 

The main goals of mathematics education are to prepare children 
to use mathematics confidently to solve problems, communicate 
and reason mathematically, appreciate and value mathematics and 
commit themselves to lifelong learning. 
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In Kindergarten children explore the mathematical strands of 
number, patterns, shape and space, and data analysis by working 
with appropriate materials, tools and contexts. They count and 
compare objects, and demonstrate awareness of addition and 
subtraction through role-playing and manipulatives. They identify 
and create patterns and learn about measurement by classifying, 
matching, describing and comparing familiar materials. Children 
describe, sort and build real-world objects and learn to collect and 
organize information related to their world. 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



“Thinking ... is a soundless 
dialogue, it is the weaving of 
patterns, it is a search for 
meaning. The activity of 
thought contributes to and 
shapes all that is specifically 
human. ” 
Vera John-Steiner 



To facilitate and encourage mathematics learning in Kindergarten: 

• provide opportunities for mathematical experiences that 
connect the simple with the complex and the concrete with the 
abstract 

• use manipulatives and technology to address the diversity of 
learning styles and developmental stages of students 

• value and respect each child’s way of thinking, so that the 
child feels comfortable in taking risks, asking questions and 
offering opinions 

• make mathematics learning more meaningful by applying 
mathematics in everyday living; e.g., cooking centre, props in 
the block centre 

• facilitate opportunities for children to work individually, with 
partners and with groups 

• pose mathematics-related problems, with authentic 
connections to classroom and everyday life; e.g., graphing 
growth of a plant, facilitating equal sharing of materials 

• integrate ideas from art, music and movement; e.g., repetitive 
phrases, clapping/stepping patterns, rhythm, colour and design 

• encourage children to talk about mathematics activities and 
explain or represent how they solved problems or obtained 
answers. 
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VIGNETTE 



“A child is a discoverer. We 
teachers can only help the 
work going on. ” 
Maria Montessori 



Children use pictures and materials to tell stories and represent 
mathematical ideas. They learn about the processes of addition 
and subtraction through using manipulatives such as felt cutouts. 
The teacher extends the learning by asking questions. 



At the felt board, two children are telling a story about birds. 



First child: 

Second child: 

First child: 

Second child: 

Teacher: 

Children: 



Two birds are sitting on the tree. (Puts two felt 
birds on the tree.) 

What if more birds came? (Finds four felt birds 
and puts them on the tree.) 

Look! The branch is cracking. They’re too heavy, 
some have to fly away. 

OK, two birds — go! (Removes two felt birds.) 
(Joins in.) So how many birds are left on the tree? 
1 , 2 , 3 , 4 . .. 4 . 



COMMUNITY AND SUMMARY 
ENVIRONMENTAL 

AWARENESS Children explore, investigate and describe their community and 

environment by asking questions, solving problems and using their 
senses. They identify familiar shapes, symbols and sounds, and 
recognize similarities and differences in living things, objects and 
materials. They begin to acquire information from selected sources and 
generate ideas to make personal sense of the environment. 




Children explore the design, function and properties of a variety of 
natural and manufactured materials. Using simple tools in a safe and 
appropriate manner, they select and work with a variety of materials to 
build structures. They explore scientific and aesthetic concepts, using 
sand, water, blocks, clay and other materials, and begin to use some 
technology appropriately. 

Children become aware of diversity in the uniqueness of self and others 
by describing feelings, special interests, events and experiences shared 
with family and friends. They begin to acknowledge and express 
personal feelings and emotions, as well as appreciating the strengths and 
gifts of self and others. They learn about homes, family life, familiar 
places, and people who work and help in the community. They role 
play familiar home and community situations and activities. Children 
recognize seasonal changes, colours and shapes in the environment, and 
familiar animals in their surroundings. 
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CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



To facilitate and encourage learning in community and 
environmental awareness in Kindergarten: 



“Our task must 
be to free ourselves . . . 
by widening our circle 
of compassion to enhance 
all living creatures and the 
whole of nature in its beauty. " 

Albert Einstein 



select topics that help to familiarize children with their 
immediate surroundings 

provide structured experiences that sensitize children to the 
diversity among peoples and cultures 

allow opportunities for children to explore the physical nature 
of their environment in learning centres, such as sand, blocks, 
water and science 

arrange a variety and diversity of trips/visits about the school, 
playground and community so children can explore and 
observe familiar objects and environments 
provide first-hand sensory experiences related to daily life 
have a wide variety of resources and materials readily 
available for exploration 

encourage children to become active in caring for their 
community; e.g., playground clean-up, adopt-a-grandparent. 
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VIGNETTE 



As children work with a variety of materials, they explore ways of 
building that involve making decisions about purpose, function 
and design. They develop vocabulary to describe what they are 
doing. Children learn to work together to solve problems and find 
ways to be helpful to others. The teacher facilitates learning by 
helping children define the problem and identify alternative 
solutions. 



“The teacher is a guide and 
director; he steers the boat, 
but the energy that propels it 
must come from those who are 
learning. ” 
John Dewey 



At the Block Centre, the children are building roadways and 
bridges. One child is setting a plank on the upturned end of a 
rectangular block. It wobbles and almost falls over. A second 
child is watching with a square block in his hand while a third 
child walks up to the plank carrying a truck. 

Teacher: Susan, that board looks wobbly. Bogdan, maybe if we 

put your block under here it will help. 

(Bogdan places his block under the plank.) 

Teacher: Well, the bridge is not very stable, is it? What can we 

do? 

George: I’ll put my truck here. This is a strong truck. The 

bridge won’t move. (Places the truck on top of the 
plank, over the rectangular block.) 

Teacher: Well, do you think that will work, if the truck has to sit 

on the bridge all the time? 

Susan: The bridge still isn’t right. We need more blocks. 

Teacher: Okay, you go and get some. 

(Susan comes back with a block the same size as Bogdan’s and 
places it on top of Bogdan’s. It reaches the plank.) 

Susan: That fits. Now, the bridge won’t wobble. 

George: Oh yeah! Now I can drive my truck over the bridge. 



PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 




SUMMARY 

This learning area focuses on personal and social management 
skills necessary for effective learning across all subject areas. 
Development of personal and social skills takes time and occurs at 
different rates as a result of each child’s experiences. In 
Kindergarten, children begin to develop and practise skills that 
they will continue to enhance throughout their lives. 

By participating actively in learning tasks, trying new things and 
taking risks, children begin to develop positive attitudes and see 
themselves as capable of learning. Children are curious and learn 
to adapt to new situations. They begin to follow rules and deal 
with routines in a school environment. They become more 
independent and learn to take some responsibility for selecting 
and completing learning activities. 
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Children begin to learn about themselves as the basis for healthy 
interactions with others. In Kindergarten, children develop 
friendship skills and have opportunities to demonstrate caring and 
make a contribution to others. They learn to express their feelings 
in socially acceptable ways and show respect and a positive caring 
attitude toward others. They take turns in activities and discussion 
and contribute to partner and group activities by working 
cooperatively, giving and receiving help, and joining in small and 
large group games and activities. 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



''Kindness is more 
important than wisdom; 
and the recognition of 
this is the beginning 
of wisdom. '' 
Anonymous 




To facilitate and encourage learning in personal and social 
responsibility in Kindergarten: 

• plan learning experiences that provide children with 
opportunities to work together in order to: 

- learn to share ideas and materials 

- learn responsibility for their behaviour 

- work out problems 

- cooperate with others 

- learn how to enter a group 

- appreciate and respect others 

- develop a healthy and positive self-concept 

• provide opportunities for children to self-select an activity and 
complete it independently 

• provide a rich environment of materials and resources to 
encourage children to participate actively in learning activities 

• assign appropriate classroom tasks and responsibilities to 
children 

• choose stories at circle time that facilitate discussion on topics 
such as feelings, friendship and responsibilities 

• find ways in which all children can feel they make a 
contribution to classroom life. 
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VIGNETTE 



As children participate in activities in learning centres, they learn 
how to share, to get along with others and to express their feelings 
in appropriate ways. The teacher intervenes, as necessary , to help 
children move play into more positive directions. 



At the Dramatic Play Centre, the children are involved in role 
playing imaginary characters. 




First child; 
Second child: 
First child: 
Second child: 

Third child: 
First child: 
Teacher: 

First child: 
Teacher: 
Second child: 
Teacher: 
Second child: 
Teacher: 

First child: 



You can’t play here. 

I got here first. 

No you didn’t. 

I did so. I was here before you and I went to get a 
drink. That’s my ship. 

It’s everyone’s ship. There’s lots of room. 
(Yelling.) No, there’s not. 

(Comes over.) What are you playing? 

Megasaurs. 

Why are the megasaurs arguing? 

They’re mean. They like to fight. 

What do they do when they’re not fighting? 

They fly with big wings 
Can you show me how you fly? 

We can all fly together. 



(First child moves to an opening behind the door in the dramatic 
play centre. Second child marches in and out of the doorway. 
First child goes to get capes to wear. The play continues.) 



PHYSICAL SKILLS 
AND WELL-BEING 



“ Look at your body. What a 
wonder it is! Your legs, your 
arms, your cunning fingers, the 
way they move . . . you have the 
capacity for anything. Yes, 
you are a marvel. " 
Pablo Casals 



SUMMARY 

Physical activity is vital to all aspects of normal growth and 
development. Early childhood is the time to begin the 
development of active and healthy lifestyles. Children need 
assistance to develop the requisite knowledge, skills and attitudes 
that lead to consistent involvement in physical activity. The aim 
of physical education is to enable children to develop the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes to lead an active and healthy 
lifestyle. 



Health and life skills involve learning about the habits, 
behaviours, interactions and decisions related to healthy daily 
living and well-being. In Kindergarten, children begin to 
develop personal responsibility for health and learn about 
personal safety and ways to prevent and reduce risk. The aim of 
health education is to enable children to make well-informed 
healthy choices and to develop behaviours that contribute to the 
well-being of self and others. 
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'‘Motion is the context of living. 
We find meaning by and in our 
doing. 

Robert Kegan 



Through movement, games and activities using equipment, such 
as balls, bean bags and hoops, children develop coordinated 
movement, balance and stability. They develop finger and hand 
precision and eye-hand coordination through activities in which 
they use objects like beads, blocks, puzzles and scissors. 



Children develop attitudes and practise behaviours that promote 
wellness and an active and healthy lifestyle by choosing to 
participate in physical activities, becoming aware of healthy food 
choices and learning to observe safety rules. 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



"To know how to suggest is the 
great art of teaching. To attain 
it we must be able to guess what 
will interest; we must learn to 
read the [child] as we might a 
piece of music. They by simply 
changing the key, we keep up the 
attraction and vary the song. ” 
Henri Frederic Arrdel 




To facilitate and promote physical skills and well-being in 

Kindergarten: 

• provide opportunities for indoor and outdoor movement 
activities 

• offer a variety of experiences incorporating apparatus work, 
games, equipment and dance experiences 

• use a variety of equipment suited to the age and strength of 
young children 

• provide frequent, short opportunities for physical motor play 

• provide opportunities for manipulation of a variety of small 
pieces/materials 

• introduce activities/games that foster cooperation rather than 
competition and encourage participation 

• provide opportunities to become aware of and plan for healthy 
eating 

• introduce experiences to help children recognize and practise 
safety rules; e.g., fire drills, personal safety, awareness of 
harmful substances. 
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VIGNETTE 



In group activities, children enjoy the preparation and sharing of 
food, often for classroom snacks. Children talk about different 
kinds of foods and learn about making healthy food choices. 
During food preparation, the teacher or another adult helps 
children follow directions and develop vocabulary. 



** Genuine learning always 
involves dialogue and 
encounter. ” 
Clark E. Moustakas 



At the cooking centre a small group of children are working with 
a parent to make fruit salad. 



Parent: 

First child: 
Parent: 

Second child: 
Parent: 



Third child: 
First child: 
Parent: 



First child: 
Parent: 

Third child: 
Parent: 

Second child: 



Let’s name the fruits that we have to make our 
salad today. 

Apple, orange, banana, and I’m not sure ... 

Who knows the name of this fruit? It’s small, 
kind of brown and has a fuzzy skin. 

I know, it’s kiwi. We have it at home. 

Right, you’ll see kiwi is juicy once we cut it in 
half. That’s all the fruit we have for our salad 
today. What do we do first? 

We wash the fruit. 

But not the bananas. 

Right. We’ve already washed our hands, now we 
have to wash the fruit. Then we can peel it and 
cut it up. What is your favourite fruit? 

Apples. They’re crunchy. 

Yes, it feels like you’ve cleaned your teeth after 
you’ve eaten an apple. 

I like raspberries best, from Grandma’s garden. 
There are lots of other fruits we could have in a 
fruit salad. 

Grapes would be good. 
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CREATIVE AND 

CULTURAL 

EXPRESSION 

''Every child is an artist. The 
problem is how to remain an 
artist once [the child] grows 
up. ” 

Pablo Picasso 




"If all meanings could be 
adequately expressed by words, 
the arts of painting and music 
would not exist . '' 
John Dewey 



SUMMARY 

Children explore and express their thoughts and feelings through 
visual arts, music, drama and movement. They become aware of 
their own imagination and creativity and that of others as they 
interact with a variety of materials and respond to various forms 
of expression. They begin to develop an appreciation of the fine 
arts, as they become aware of why and how ideas and feelings are 
communicated in many ways. As children share ideas and listen 
to diverse views and opinions, respect for and collaboration with 
others is fostered. 

Through the visual arts, children experiment with diverse media to 
represent their ideas and experiences in two and three dimensional 
forms. By viewing and responding to natural forms, everyday 
objects and artworks they begin to learn about how we see and 
interpret visual images. Children express themselves through 
movement and individual and group musical activities, songs and 
games. They listen to and begin to appreciate a variety of musical 
instruments and different kinds of music. Through dramatic play 
and movement children grow in self-awareness and 
self-confidence and develop their imaginative and creative 
thought. 

Children explore a variety of ways to pose and solve problems, 
using past experiences to develop new ideas. They experiment 
with using familiar materials in new ways and choose media, tools 
and materials to represent their ideas and experiences. They begin 
to connect their own experiences with forms of artistic expression 
in the world around them. 

Children begin to recognize diverse family and cultural traditions 
and the contributions the arts make to these traditions. They share 
some family traditions and celebrations and recognize that people 
celebrate special occasions in a variety of ways. 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 

To facilitate and foster creative and cultural expression in 
Kindergarten: 

• allow space and time for creative imagining and freedom of 
movement 

• provide a variety of natural forms, everyday objects and art 
media for children to interact with 

• provide writing/drawing materials and props in all centres to 
encourage the integration of creative and cultural expression 
in other learning areas 
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encourage alternative use of materials 

provide opportunities for children to create, and to observe 
and respond to their own and others’ creations 
provide opportunities for musical appreciation and use of 
musical instruments 

encourage movement and dramatic play activities 

ask open-ended questions in all activities; e.g., “what were 

you thinking about when you made this?” 

provide artifacts, decorations, and other props that reflect a 

variety of cultures; e.g., saris and kimonos in the dramatic 

play centre; origami and Chinese brushes in the art centre 

share a few words in the first languages of the children in the 

classroom 

place bilingual and first language books and dictionaries in the 
classroom library, as well as books written by a wide variety 
of authors from various cultures 

provide a parent comer that includes a notice board with 

materials in appropriate home languages 

foster a classroom atmosphere that promotes respect and 

understanding. 



VIGNETTE 



''To have ideas is to gather 
flowers. To think is to weave 
them into garlands, ” 
Anne-Sophie Swetchine 



Children enjoy sharing family stories, traditions and celebrations. 
They express their thoughts and feelings in many creative ways. 
The teacher facilitates and extends the sharing of individual 
children’s experiences with other children in the class. 



During centre time, the teacher is talking to individual children. 



Teacher; Maria, you must be proud you finished all that puzzle. 

I noticed you have been singing a lovely song all 
morning. Tell me about it. 

It’s about a little girl. Grandpa taught it to me. 

Sing it again. 

What a good idea. Maria, could you sing it again? 
(Maria begins to sing her song again as a small group gathers 
around.) 

Thank you, Maria. What’s the name of your song? 

I don’t know but it’s from Italy. 

Can we all leam to sing it? 

There are some actions as well. 

At circle time maybe Maria would teach us her song. 
Can we get the dmm and shakers? 

Let’s try the song first and then decide. 



Maria: 

Jeremy: 

Teacher: 



Teacher: 

Maria; 

Vu: 

Maria; 

Teacher: 

April: 

Teacher: 
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THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



CHAPTER TWO... 
AT A GLANCE 





This chapter describes the learning environment in the 
Kindergarten classroom. It includes helpful ideas on: 

• establishing the classroom community 

• setting up the classroom area 

• choosing equipment and materials 

• managing learning centres and linking activities to the specific 
learner expectations of the Kindergarten Program Statement 

• enriching play in the Kindergarten classroom. 

Stories of Practice that connect the content of this chapter with 
Kindergarten children, teachers and classrooms are included in 
Appendix B. 

Self- reflection that assists teachers in reflecting on their practice 
and identifying areas for growth is included in Appendix C. 

Teacher Ideas that provide practical and useful information and 
sample forms for classroom use are included in Appendix D. 



THE CLASSROOM 
COMMUNITY 




Kindergarten programs provide safe, stimulating, functional and 
comfortable learning environments that invite children to 
discover, explore, create, experiment and observe. The climate or 
tone of the kindergarten classroom is developed through the 
interactions between the teacher, children and other adults. 

An atmosphere of trust that enhances children’s learning is created 
by the teacher’s; 

• responsiveness to the children 

• body language; e.g., eye contact, facial expressions 

• information conversations; e.g., meeting and greeting children 
at the classroom door 

• modelling of appropriate behaviour. 

Establishing a sense of community encourages children to share 
responsibility for their learning environment and grow in respect 
for each other. 
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THE CLASSROOM Thoughtfully selected and organized equipment, resources and 

AREA materials support a child-centred program and are flexible enough 

to meet the daily emerging needs of young children. 



is often thought that, since 
literacy is such a natural act, a 
fully natural*' environment is 
needed. Not so. If the 
classroom is not carefully 
designed and structured and 
continually adapted to meet the 
shifting social and learning 
needs of the community, then 
children *s natural urge to 
express themselves will be 
thwarted. " 

Donald Graves 



Teachers choose equipment and materials and arrange the 
classroom space to reflect the needs and interests of children and 
the program expectations, taking into account the following 
considerations: 

• features of the classroom; e.g., door, windows, sink, electrical 
outlets 

• spaces for individual learning, group and class gatherings, 
expansion of activities 

• spaces for teacher materials and children’s personal belonging 

• placement of learning centres to complement each other and 
encourage interaction between centres; e.g.. 



WET 



QUIET 



art 

science 


water 

sand 

cooking 


library 

mathematics 

writing 


blocks 

carpentry 

dramatic 



NOISY 



DRY 
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EQUIPMENT AND 
MATERIALS 




''Good books are true friends . '' 

Francis Bacon 



Equipment, materials, and supplies are selected on the basis of 
their appropriateness to the learning goals of the classroom and of 
each learning centre. Criteria for selection include program 
requirements, safety, durability, function and flexibility. Care is 
taken to select materials that are sensitive to the needs, 
backgrounds and interests of the children in the program. 
Resources may be purchased, hand-made or donated from homes 
and the community. Child-created materials for class displays and 
bulletin boards are most effective and beneficial; they give 
children ownership and responsibility for contributing 
meaningfully to their learning environment. Learning experiences 
can also be enhanced through the use of available audio-visual 
equipment, such as overhead and filmstrip projectors, VCRs, 
cameras and tape recorders. 

Alberta Learning authorizes learning and teaching resources for 
use in the Kindergarten program and for the Kindergarten level of 
subject areas such as English Language Arts, Mathematics, 
Physical Education and Health. These resources are available for 
purchase from the Learning Resources Centre. Information about 
authorized resources is found on the Alberta Learning web site at 
<http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca>. 

The following considerations help in organizing materials and 
resources in ways that enable children to make choices, 
experiment with materials, and explore and express their ideas: 

• child-friendly and accessible organization of materials; 
e.g., plastic tubs, illustrated labels, peg boards, colour/shape 
coded shelves 

• flexibility and ease of movement; e.g., wheeled trolley, shelves 
and cupboards on castors 

• attractive and inviting displays; e.g., previously unnoticed 
puzzle could be placed on a table, books on construction from 
the library could be displayed in the wood working centre 
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LEARNING CENTRES 

‘‘Children have real 
understanding only of that 
which they invent themselves, 
and each time that we try to 
teach them something too 
quickly, we keep them from 
reinventing it themselves. '' 

Jean Piaget 



Learning Centres help children achieve the learner expectations of 
the Kindergarten Program Statement through hands-on, 
experience-based activities. They provide an environment that 
recognizes and supports each child’s prior knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, learning pace, personal traits, interests, goals and 
preferred learning styles. 

Children learn about measurement, science, nutrition and reading 
as they follow instructions to bake cupcakes to help celebrate a 
classmate’s birthday. They learn about graphing, communications 
and democratic procedure when they chart suggested names for 
their new classroom pet and vote on their final selection. As they 
work collaboratively with others at the woodworking table, they 
learn about estimation and teamwork and develop gross and fine 
motor skills. They learn about construction, community planning, 
perseverance, representation, symmetry and balance as they build 
towns and buildings at the block centre. They learn the names and 
sounds of the alphabet letters through writing and reading 
activities, and learn to recognize and produce numerals and shapes 
at the mathematics centre. 




Planning for instruction using learning centres involves a number 
of decisions regarding room arrangement, materials and resources. 
Initially, the teacher sets up centres to capture the interests of the 
children and get them accustomed to routines and expectations. 
As the year progresses, the children’s needs, classroom 
themes/projects and program requirements will drive the content 
and organization of centres. Some learning centres — such as 
library, blocks and writing — may be available throughout the year. 
Some are introduced for special projects and interests or at 
seasonal times. Others may change periodically. The playhouse 
centre, for example, can be a castle for kings and queens for a 
week and then become a hospital for doctors and nurses. The 
water centre can be adapted by adding bubbles, ice, boats, corks or 
whales. 

Some centres lend themselves to a free-flowing interchange of 
ideas and materials. Children, for example, may use large blocks 
from the block centre to build furniture in the playhouse. 
Sometimes, it may be necessary for classes to share equipment for 
centres like woodworking, cooking and musical instruments. 
These centres, therefore, may not always be available. 
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“A kind word is 
like a spring day. ” 
Russian Proverb 



The teacher, and other adults in the classroom support learning by 
being actively involved with the children. The teacher moves 
around the classroom, working with individuals and small 
groups — observing, assessing, and recording individual progress 
and achievement. 



Parents and other volunteers can assist with centres in a variety of 
ways — from gathering and supplying needed materials to sharing 
their own specific skills and interests. Their involvement is most 
effective when they understand the objectives of each centre and 
how they can best help children. This enables volunteers to help 
children in ways that benefit their growth, such as showing them 
how to hold a pair of scissors rather than doing the cutting for 
them. Parent and volunteers can also document and record 
children’s work by photographing activities and tape recording or 
scribing specific conversations, stories and explanations. 



“The days on which one has 
been most inquisitive are 
among the days on which one 
has been happiest. ” 
Robert Lynd 



Learning centres give children the opportunity to explore and 
discover and take responsibility for selecting and completing a 
variety of activities. The teacher organizes the work spaces, 
activities and materials in response to the children’s diverse needs, 
interests and activities, while taking into account the expectations 
of the Kindergarten Program Statement. 



Kindergarten classrooms feature a variety of areas for independent 
and small or large group activities. This accommodates the 
children’s need to be actively involved in a variety of tasks. The 
following pages describe some of the learning centres that are 
typically part of Kindergarten classrooms. They provide examples 
of links from these learning centres to the specific learner 
expectations in the Kindergarten Program Statement. Suggested 
links are also provided to the Division 1 outcomes of the 
Information and Communication Technology (ICT) Program of 
Studies. 
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ART CENTRE 




Possible learning experiences: 

• painting 

• drawing 

• sculpting 

• illustrating 

• print-making 

• collages 

Suggested materials: 

• tables 

• easels 

• drying space; e.g., racks, clotheslines 

• glue 

• paste 

• tape 

• drawing instruments 

• string 

• staples and stapler 

• scissors 



Children express their emotions, ideas and 
understanding of the world through creating 
and responding to art. They explore and 
experiment using a variety of materials and talk 
about their own and others’ art works. 
Classroom displays of children’s art reflect 
their growing and changing knowledge of their 
world. 



• play dough, modelling clay, clay and tools 

• painting materials; e.g., tempura, fmgerpaint, 
water colours, brushes, toothbrushes, cotton 
swabs, rollers 

• collage materials; e.g., fabric, string, yam 

• crayons, pastels, chalk, felt markers 

• cotton balls and swabs 

• tissue paper, crepe paper 

• paper; e.g., newsprint, manila, construction, 
wall paper, cardboard 

• picture file and art reproductions 



Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• observing and encouraging children 

• providing materials where needed 

• encouraging children to wear a paint shirt for “messy” jobs 

• setting children’s work to the side or in a safe place to dry 

• teaching/helping children to clean up 

• scribing children’s stories about their projects 

• teaching specific skills as necessary; e.g., how to mix colours, hold a paint brush 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations and ideas 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and expresses ideas, . 
perceptions, feelings and thoughtsX 
responds to and interprets visual 
images 

experiments with a variety of art 
materials to create 2>D and 3-D 
forms 

experiments with line, colour, 
shape, texture and pattern in 
diverse media 

begins to discern many objects 
in daily life are designed or 
screated by artists 



Physical Skills and 
Well-being 



draws, records or tells about ideas 
and experiences 

experiments with sounds, colours, 
print and pictures to express ideas 
and feelings 

expects print and pictures to have 
meaning and to be related to each 
, other in texts 



ART 

CENTRE 



/ • develops fine motor skills \ \ 




• develops perceptual motor skills ' 




• demonstrates body and space > 




awareness in relation to self and 




others / 


Persona] and Social 



participates actively in 
learning tasks 

shows willingness to explore 
and expand learning and to try 
new things 

takes some responsibility for 
selecting and completing 
learning activities 
works cooperatively with a 
partner or in a group 
seeks help as needed 



Mathematics 

extends and creates a pattern 
builds 3-D objects 
sorts objects using a single 
attribute 

covers a surface with a variety 
of objects 

describes and discusses, orally, 
objects using such words as big, 
little, like a box, like a can 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

begins to participate in problem 
solving 

recognizes the need to care for 
materials and uses materials without 
wasting them 

selects and works with a variety of 
materials to build structures 
becomes aware of colours, shapes, 
patterns and textures in the 
environment 

explores and responds to the design 
and properties of a variety of natural 
and manufactured materials and 
objects 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• P3 1.1 access images, such as clip art, to support communication 

• P3 1.2 create visual images by using such tools as paint and draw programs. 
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BLOCK AND LARGE MANIPULATIVES CENTRE 




Children have many opportunities to 
develop thinking, problem-solving and 
collaborative skills, as they plan and work 
individually or with others. Through the 
exploration of a variety of materials, they 
develop and refine gross and fine motor 
skills. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• exploring a variety of novel uses for materials 

• building structures 

• building cities and towns 

• building towers 

• measuring and comparing 

• building enclosures 

Suggested materials: 

• blocks of varying sizes, shapes, and materials: 

• low shelving 

• carpeting 

• planks 

• toys and props to enrich block play; e.g., large and small vehicles, multi-ethnic figures, traffic signs, 
animals, play people, steering wheel 

• pictures that depict different types of homes and buildings 

• markers and posterboard for sign making 

• large empty boxes 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• supplementing vocabulary when necessary 

• displaying materials for easy selection 

• giving adequate time for play and clean up 

• helping with decisions to maintain a special structure for an extended period 

• initially helping with clean up — later supervising 

• providing specific, clearly outlined areas for putting blocks away 

• helping reinforce established rules, e.g., taking buildings apart rather than pushing them down, 
getting permission before taking classmates’ structures down, keeping building height lower than 
their heads 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations, structures or block play 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

uses imagination creatively in 
dramatic play 

explores a variety of ways to pose 
and solve problems and complete 
tasks 

explores and expresses ideas, 
perceptions, feelings and thoughts 
in a variety of forms 
explores familiar materials in 
new ways 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

experiences and develops 
manipulative skills 
develops fine motor skills 
experiences and develops 
nonlocomotor skills 
demonstrates body and space 
awareness in relation to self and 
others 



connects related ideas and 
information 

shares ideas and information about 
topics of interest 
participates in class and group 
activities 

listens to the ideas of others 



BLOCK AND 
LARGE 

MANIPULATIVES 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

engages in some independent 
tasks and seeks assistance, as 
necessary 
works cooperatively with a partner 
or group 

offers and accepts help in group 
situations 

takes some responsibility for selecting 
and completing learning activities 
begins to deal appropriately witly 
jstration 



Mathematics 

builds and compares sets of 
objects 

extends and creates a pattern 
covers a surface with a variety 
of objects 

arranges objects in order of size, 
by length or by height 
builds 3-D objects 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

selects and works with a variety of 
materials to build structures 
demonstrates some ways of 
organizing materials; 
e.g., collecting, arranging, creating, 
transporting 

generates ideas to make personal 
sense of objects, events and 
relationships in the environment^ 
describes some ways people 
and goods are transported 
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COMPUTER CENTRE 




Computers contribute to children’s learning, 
offering many possibilities for children to 
draw, write and publish their work. New 
technology allows for the inclusion of children 
with severe disabilities. Appropriate, assisted 
access to the Internet provides opportunities to 
connect with people and information from all 
over the world. The Information and 
Communication Technology (ICT) Program of 
Studies provides a broad perspective on the 
nature of technology, how to use and apply a 
variety of technologies, and the impact of ICT 
on self and society. The program sets out 
division level outcomes for learning in 
technology. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• reading 

• writing and publishing 

• drawing 

• developing and applying skills 

Suggested materials: 

® computer 

• quality software 

• printer 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• assisting with proper use of equipment 

• helping children explore and further their understanding of available software programs 

• helping children with writing/representing their ideas, and publishing 

• assisting children in searching for specific information 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and experiments with 
patterns, movement, rhythm, 
sound,- music 

explores a variety of ways to pose 
and solve problems and complete 
tasks 

experiments with line, colour, 
shape, texture and pattern in 
diverse media to explore and 
express ideas 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual-motor skills 



English 

Language Arts 

talks about favourite oral, print and 
other media texts 
listens and views attentively 
uses illustrations, photographs, video 
programs, objects and auditory cues to 
access information 
explores the keyboard, using letters, 
numbers and the space bar 
identifies and generates rhyming 
words in oral language 



COMPUTER 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 



demonstrates curiosity, interest 
and some persistence in learning 
activities 

expresses needs to other 
children and adults in an 
appropriate manner 
follows directions of the teacher 
and other school staff 
shows willingness to adapt to 
new situations 



Mathematics 

recognizes and reproduces a 
pattern 

extends and creates a pattern 
explores the representation of 
single-digit numerals, using a 
calculator or a computer to 
represent numerals on a screen 
compares data in two categories, 
using such words as more, less, 
the same 





Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

begins to acquire information from 

selected sources 

begins to use some technology 

appropriately 

begins to participate in problem 
solving 

identifies familiar shapes and 
symbols in the environment 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• F3 LI demonstrate courtesy and follow classroom procedures when making appropriate use of computer technologies 

• F5 LI demonstrate proper posture when using a computer 

• F5 L2 demonstrate safe behaviours when using technology 

• F6 1.1 perform some basic computer operations. 
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COOKING CENTRE 



‘‘Kindercooking” programs can take place within classroom 
settings or other designated areas in the school. Through 
cooking activities, children learn to read recipes, follow 
directions and begin to make healthy food choices. They 
explore and develop understanding of science and 
mathematics concepts and become aware of different 
traditions and celebrations. 



Safety Notes: 

• establish simple safety rules with the children 

• provide unbreakable equipment at child-height work areas 

Possible learning experiences: 

• preparing healthy snacks • learning to use cooking equipment 

• preparing foods for cultural celebrations • enjoying the preparing and sharing of food 

• hygiene 

Suggested materials: 

® blender 

• chopsticks 

• cookie sheets 

• electric frying pan 

• food dehydrator 

• grater 

• hot plate 

• kettle 

• measuring cups and spoons 

• mixing bowls and spoons 

• peelers 

• pitchers 

• bread machine 



® popcorn popper 

• pots and pans 

• simple recipes; e.g., action picture cards 

• teapot 

• timer 

• toaster oven 

• tortilla press 

• child-safe utensils 

• washable counter tops or tables (at child 
height) 

• wok 

• ice cream maker 




Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• helping children read the recipes and follow directions 

• assisting children with measuring ingredients 

• involving children in the clean-up process 

• bringing in specific cooking equipment and materials 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

shares some family traditions 
becomes aware of different family 
and cultural traditions and 
celebrations 

shows awareness of and pride in 
own culture 

recognizes that people celebrate 
special occasions in a variety of 
ways 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
makes healthy food choices 
observes safety rules 
recognizes appropriate nutritional 
habits 

identifies nutritious foods, 
including snack foods 
identifies and demonstrates 
positive hygiene and health 
are habits 



English 
Language Arts 

connects oral language with print^ 
and pictures 

makes statements about topics 
under discussion 
explores texts from various 
communities 

relates aspects of texts to person^ 
feelings and experiences 
experiences a variety of texts 



COOKING 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

participates actively in learning 
tasks 

develops a sense of 
responsibility for tasks at school 
seeks help as needed 
expresses needs to other 
children and adults in an 
appropriate manner 



Mathematics 

uses the words full, empty, less 
and more, to talk about volume 
and capacity 

uses words like hot, hotter; cold, 
colder; W2urn, W2urner; cool, 
cooler to talk about temperature 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

begins to participate in problem 
solving 

describes some common objects 
and events 

recognizes the need to care for 
materials, and uses materials 
without wasting them 
uses simple tools in a safe and 
appropriate manner 
describes the function of 
some common objects 
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DRAMATIC PLAY CENTRE 



Children extend their understanding of a theme or 
topic of interest. They imitate actions of others, 
role-play real or imagined situations, practise the 
skills of daily living and manipulate materials in the 
environment. Teachers can add new items to 
broaden or develop interests. Children can also be 
encouraged to add materials from their home and 
community environments. 



Safety Note: 

• be aware of the possibility of transference of head lice through sharing of hats and dress-up clothes. 
Possible learning experiences: 

• role-playing • 

• creating/using puppets • 

• expressing themselves through creative 
movements or dramatic dance 

Suggested materials: 

• briefcases • 

• childsize furniture • 

• clock 

® commercial puppets © 

• curtains 

• multi-ethnic dolls and accessories • 

• multi-ethnic dress-up clothes and props • 

• full-length mirror • 

• kitchen and housekeeping supplies • 

• masks • 

• material for hand-made puppets; e.g., socks, • 

bags, buttons, yam, paper, sequins • 

• typewriter 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• encouraging children to share and cooperate 

• helping with use of materials when requested 

• supplementing vocabulary when necessary 

• initially helping with clean up 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations and dramatic play 



story telling 

dramatizing something from theme/interest 
studies 



newspapers 

paper and writing instruments for shopping 

lists, telephone messages, etc. 

prop boxes related to current themes or 

projects; e.g., hospital, restaurant, bank 

puppet theatre — commercial or hand-made 

rocking chair 

scarves, ribbons 

steering wheel 

taped music 

telephone, telephone books 
play money, cash register 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and expresses ideas, 
perceptions, feelings and 
thoughts in a variety of forms 
uses imagination creatively in 
dramatic play 
becomes aware of different 
family and cultural traditions and 
celebrations 

begins to select from familiar 
media, tools or materials to 
express thoughts, ideas, 
feelings, experiences 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

shows a willingness to listen to 
directions and simple explanations 
experiences moving safely and 
sensitively through all environments 
demonstrates an understanding of 
basic rules and fair play 
observes safety rules 
identifies and demonstrates positj^e 
[lygiene and health care habits 



talks about ideas, experiences and 
familiar events 

talks about and represents the 
actions of characters portrayed in 
oral, print and other media texts 
makes statements related to the 
content of own and other’s 
pictures, stories or talk 



DRAMATIC PLAY 
CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

shows willingness to exploreN 
and expand learning and to tr 
new things 
shows willingness to adapt to some"^ 
new situations 

demonstrates awareness of honesty 
identifies some qualities that 
contribute to positive family 
relationships 

recognizes that there are choice^ 
about how to express feelings 
shows respect for self 



Mathematics 

uses the terms long time or shorn 
time, to talk about the duration 
of events 

exchanges play money for 
objects in a play store 
arranges objects in order of size, 
by length or by height 
uses the words heavier or lighter 
to talk about the mass/weight of 
two objects 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

becomes aware that people have 
and express feelings in similar as 
well as different ways 
identifies people who work and 
help in the community 
role plays familiar situations 
describes the function of some 
common objects found in and 
around the home and community 
shows awareness of the ways in^ 
which people take care of 
responsibilities 
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GROSS MOTOR SKILLS DEVELOPMENT CENTRES 




Children develop coordinated movement, balance, 
and stability through games and activities using 
equipment such as balls, bean bags, and hoops. A 
centre for an activity for gross motor skill 
development can be set up in the large group 
meeting area during classroom centres. As well, 
children can participate in a variety of activities 
during gym time in locations like an outdoor area, 
an empty classroom or the school or community 
gymnasium. 



Possible learning experiences: 



• playing cooperative group games 

• exploring ways equipment can be used 

• catching, throwing, bouncing balls 

• climbing 

• jumping 

• participating in movement activities 

• dancing 



Suggested materials: 



• bean bags 

• hoops, wires, targets 

• balls of various types, sizes, materials 

® various types of racquets, bats, sticks, paddles 

• nets 

• parachute 

• climbing apparatus 

• mini-trampoline 



• low balance beam 

• rocking boats 

• slide 
o stairs 

• scooter board 

• individual tumbling mats 

• jump ropes 

• low agility boxes 



Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 



• observing and encouraging children 

• teaching specific skills as necessary; e.g., jumping, throwing, catching 

• assisting with proper use of equipment 

• helping reinforce established safety rules 

• encouraging and modelling cooperation 

• teaching/helping children to put away equipment and materials 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and experiments with 
patterns, movement, rhythm, 
sound and music 
participates in action songs, 
singing games and poems 
experiences body awareness 
during dance activities 
responds to the beat in music 
through movement and repetitive^ 
srhythmic actions 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

experiences and develops locomcJt( 
skills 

experiences educational gymnastics 
experiences and develop 
nonlocomotor skills 
participates with effort in 
physical activities 
makes choices to be involved in/ 
a variety of movement 
experiences 



English 
Language Arts 

talks about experiences similar or 
related to those in texts 
asks and answers questions to 
determine what the class knows 
about a topic 

uses appropriate words, phrases 
and statements with adults and 
peers when speaking and listening 
^sharing and taking turns 



GROSS MOTOR 
SKILLS 

DEVELOPMENT 

CENTRES 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

learns to express and accept 
positive messages 
begins to deal with frustration 
appropriately 

gets to and from destinations 
within the school 
experiences different roles in a 
variety of physical activities 
displays a willingness to play 
alongside others 
identifies and demonstrates 
,^tiquette and fair play 



Mathematics 

describes the relative position^ 
of 3-D objects, using such 
words as over, under, beside, 
between, inside, outside 
arranges objects in order of size, 
by length or by height 
uses the words heavier or lighter 
to talk about the mass/weight of 
two objects 

recognizes and reproduces a 
pattern 

extends and creates a pattern 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 



becomes aware of the relationship 
between cause and effect 
begins to recognize that there are 
choices about how to express 
feelings 

identifies some body parts and 
describes the function of each 
expresses preferences and identifier 
likes and dislikes 
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GROUP MEETING AREA 




Children learn to converse through 
talking, listening, observing, sharing 
experiences and being part of a large 
or small group. New concepts, 
centres and materials are often 
introduced here. Past learnings or 
experiences may be recalled and 
extended, and accomplishments at 
centres shared with the class. During 
centre time, some teachers use this 
area as the library and listening centre 
or for gross motor skills development. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• opening and closing activities 

• story time and story telling 

• shared reading experiences 

• class planning and evaluating of activities 

• sharing student work and ideas 

• participating in whole class activities; e.g., music, movement, dance, brainstorming, chanting, choral 
speaking 

• meeting with special visitors 
Suggested materials: 

• carpeted space and/or small carpet pieces for each child • 

• pillows • 

• chart stand and paper • 

• flannel board with cut outs • 

• magnetic board • 

• chalkboard • 

• rhythm instruments • 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• modelling appropriate listening behaviours 

• contributing to discussions 

• participating in songs, finger plays and musical activities 

• providing support for individual children as needed 



white board 
books 

tape-recorder 

screen 

overhead projector 
pocket charts 

analog and/or digital clock 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

participates in action verses, 
singing games and poems 
explores and experiments with 
patterns, movement, rhythm, 
sound, music 

shows awareness of and pride in 
his or her own culture 
recognizes that people celebrate 
special occasions in a variety 
of ways 

shares some family traditions y 



Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

recognizes that some household 
substances may be harmful 
recognizes that hazardous products 
are labelled with warning symbols 
understands the connections 
between physical activity and 
emotional well-being 



English 
Language Arts 

shares personal experiences 
prompted by texts 
talks and represents to explore, 
express and share stories, ideas and 
experiences 

expects print and pictures to have 
meaning and to be related to each 
other in print and other media texty 
participates in shared listening, 
reading and viewing experien^s 
identifies favourite stories 
and books 



GROUP 

MEETING 

AREA 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

knows some personal 
information and shows 
awareness of appropriate 
situations in which to provide it 
identifies some characteristics of 
a good friend and ways of 
making friends 

separates from parents/guardians 
willingly when in familiar and 
comfortable situations 



Mathematics 

extends and creates a pattern 
using actions 
describes, orally, a pattern 
uses words like hot, hotter; cold, 
colder; warm, warmer; cool, 
cooler to talk about temperature 
uses the terms long time or short 
time, to talk about duration of 
events 

arranges objects in order of sizey 
by length or by height 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 



identifies favourite things, and 
likes and dislikes 
describes some interests, events 
and experiences 

recognizes changes in weather and 
some ways people and animals 
adapt to the seasons 
identifies familiar shapes and 
symbols 

recognizes familiar places within 
the community 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• Cl 1.2 process information from more than one source and retell what has been discovered 

• F2 1.1 identify technologies used in everyday life. 
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LIBRARY AND LISTENING CENTRE 




This centre offers children an opportunity to 
enjoy books in a comfortable, well-lit 
environment. They explore a variety of 
attractive, quality books that are free of 
cultural, racial or gender bias. The addition of 
a listening post at this centre allows children to 
listen to tapes, read along with books and 
record their own stories. Books and other 
reading materials may be available in other 
parts of the classroom as well. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• reading/looking through books 

• listening and reading along with books and tapes 

• listening to music, poems and chants 

• recording their own stories and songs, and listening to others’ recordings 

• drawing in response to music or books on tape 

Suggested materials: 

• carpet or throw rugs 

• floor cushions 

• rocking chair, upholstered chair or chesterfield 

• reading “boat” or bathtub 

o book racks with books, displayed full face 

• tape recorders and tape-recorded stories 

• books and cassettes in a variety of levels and genres 

• magazines 

• filmstrips and filmstrip projector 

• earphones 

• child-made books 

• drawing materials 

• blank tapes to record own stories 

• flannel boards and flannel board stories 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• sharing stories with children in an interactive way 

• assisting with use of listening devices 

• asking questions about the story 

• having children make predictions about the story 

• listening to children’s stories and songs 

• documenting children’s stories and conversations 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

becomes aware of how artists and 
musicians use such elements as 
rhythm, melody, line, colour and 
pattern to express ideas 
responds to and appreciates the art, 
music, movement and drama of own or 
other cultures 

becomes aware of why and how ideas 
are communicated through art, music, 
movement, drama 
becomes aware of different family 
and cultural traditions and 
celebrations 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual motor skills 
recognizes appropriate nutritional 
habits 

describes appropriate places for 
children to play 
describes and observes safety 
rules 



English 

Language Arts 

experiments with rhymes and rhythms 
of language to learn new words 
understands that print and books are 
organized in predictable ways 
begins to use language prediction skills 
when stories are read aloud 
begins to identify some individual words 
in texts that have been read aloud 
develops a sense of story through 
reading, listening and viewing 
experiences 



LIBRARY AND 
LISTENING 
CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

follows the rules and routines of 
familiar environments 
shows respect and demonstrates 
a positive, caring attitude toward 
others 

shows willingness to adapt to 
new situations 
listens to peers and adults 



Mathematics 

counts the number of objects in 
a set (0 to 10) 
describes, orally, a pattern 
classifies and describes linear 
attributes of objects; e,g., long, 
short 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

begins to acquire information from 
selected sources 

recognizes familiar animals and their 
characteristics and surroundings 
identifies some personal characteristics 
that make self both similar to and 
different from others 
identifies familiar sounds in the 
environment and community 
recognizes that some activities 
or events occur at particular 
times 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• C4 1.1 formulate a plan to complete an inquiry 

• C4 1.3 organize information from more than one source 

• Cl 1.1 develop questions that reflect a personal information need. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SMALL MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS CENTRE 




Children work at their own level through concrete, 
hands-on experiences. Individually or cooperatively, 
they use manipulative materials to learn about number, 
patterns, measurement, quantity, classification, 
sedation, and data collection and organization. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• using non-standard measurement tools to record lengths of classroom items 

• recording weather and discussing weather patterns 

• participating in rhythmic counting games and finger plays 

• participating in patterning activities and games 

Suggested materials: 

• counters • wooden sticks 

• pegs and boards • geoboards and rubber bands 

• beads and design cards • dominoes 

• trays, egg cartons • number line 

• linking cubes • parquetry blocks 

• geometric shape puzzles • rods 

• calendars • paper and writing tools 

• sorting materials and containers • puzzles 

• play money • small blocks 

• bread tags • building blocks and shapes 

• small bean bags • beads 

• clock • card games 

• egg timer • cards 

• magnets and magnetic board • paper and writing tools 

• foreign coins for labels, signs, number 

• calculators writing 

• graphing mats • lacing boards 

• pattern blocks • balance scales 

• beansticks and loose beans • tools for measuring 

• tangrams 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• asking questions to extend learning 

• supplementing vocabulary 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations, structures and activities 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and experiments with 
patterns, movements, rhythm, 
sound, music 

explores a variety of ways to pose 
and solve problems and complete 
tasks 

explores familiar materials in new 
ways 

experiments with a variety of art 
materials to create 2-D and 3-D 
.forms 





Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual motor skills 



English 

Language Arts 

seeks information from a 
variety of sources 
expresses interest in new ideas 
and experiences 
categorizes objects and 
pictures according to visual 
similarities and differences 
shares information-gathering 
experiences 

uses drawings to illustrate/ 
ideas and information, 
and talks about them 



MATHEMATICS 
AND SMALL 
MANIPULATIVE 
MATERIALS 
CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

demonstrates curiosity, interest 
and some persistence in learning 
activities 

seeks help as needed 
completes some self-directed, 
self-initiated activities 
learns to express and accept 
positive messages 



Mathematics 

sorts objects using a single attributeN 
orders up to two sets of like objects 
describes and discusses, orally, 
objects 

represents the processes of addition 
and subtraction through role playing 
and the use of manipulatives 
classifies and describes linear 
attributes of objects 
identifies, sorts and classifies 3-D 
objects in the environment 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

explores and investigates objects 
and events in the classroom 
identifies familiar shapes and 
symbols in the environment and 
community 

demonstrates awareness of the 
properties of objects and events in 
the environment 
asks questions about objects 
and events in the environment 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• C4 1.1 formulate new questions as research progresses 

• P2 1.1 read information from a prepared database. 
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MUSIC CENTRE 




Children explore and express their 
feelings, reflections and ideas as they 
listen to music and respond to it in 
various ways, such as clapping, singing, 
dancing and using musical instruments. 
They can also create their own music 
and instruments. An effective music 
centre has ample space for children to 
move about and a variety of types of 
music to listen to and instruments to 
play. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• learning a variety of children’s songs 

• creating own songs, chants, rhythmic verses 

• developing appreciation for a variety of music 

• making simple musical instruments 

Suggested materials: 

• record player and records 

• cassette player and tapes 

• earphones 

® rhythm instruments; e.g., tambourines, drums, flutes, rhythm sticks, cymbals, sand blocks, 
triangles, bells, castanets 

• piano 

• Orff instruments 

• homemade instruments 

• materials for composing own music and making own instruments 

• bottles filled with water 

• rattles, shakers 

• spoons 

• maracas 

• streamers and scarves to encourage dancing 

• books about composers 

• conch shells 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• setting phone numbers and life skills to music or a rhythm 

• teaching simple songs, chants, finger plays 

• encouraging children to create their own music 

• helping them make and use instruments 

• bringing instruments to class and sharing various musical skills 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 




Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores and expresses ideas, 
perceptions, feelings and thoughts 
in a variety of forms 
responds to the beat of music through’^ 
movements and repetitive rhythmic 
actions 

explores and begins to distinguish 
among the sounds of various musical 
instruments 

begins to recognize and respond to 
elements in music 
begins to connect own forms of 
expression to forms of expression in 
world around 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

experiences moving safely and 
sensitively through all environments 
demonstrates body and space 
awareness in relation to self and 
others 

develops perceptual motor skills 



explores personal experiences and 
family traditions related to texts 
experiments with sounds, words, 
word patterns, rhyme and rhythms 
appreciates the sounds and rhythms 
of language 

listens to and recites short poemy 
songs and rhymes, and engage^ 
Vword play and action songs 



MUSIC 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

follows directions of the teacher ' 
and other school staff 
joins in some small and large 
group games and activities 
perceives self as capable of 
learning 

expresses personal feelings in 
appropriate ways 



Mathematics 

recognizes and reproduces a 
pattern, using actions and 
manipulatives 

extends and creates a pattern, 
using actions and manipulatives 
describes, orally, a pattern 
builds 3-D objects 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

expresses preferences and identifies 
likes and dislikes 
becomes aware of the five senses 
and how they are used to explore, 
investigate and describe the world 
identifies familiar sounds in the 
environment and community 
becomes aware that people have 
and express feelings in similar i 
well as different ways 
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SAND CENTRE 




Children explore the properties of a variety of 
materials through observation, measurement, and 
problem-solving. Theme-related and other 
imaginative play occurs individually or in groups. 
Sand can be replaced with other materials such as play 
pellets and sterilized soil. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• exploring a variety of possibilities; e.g., wet/dry, tracks, landscapes 

• measuring and estimating 

• engineering 

• excavating 

• creating patterns and designs 

• weighing 

Suggested materials: 

• sand table and washed sand 

• containers of differing sizes and shapes 

• utensils 

• scales 

• sieves, colanders, sifters 

• measuring cups and spoons 

• plastic figurines 

• combs, forks 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• helping reinforce established safety mles with the children 

• helping children clean up any spills 

• extending learning through questioning 

• adding water to the sand, if required 



funnels 

rakes 

scoops, shovels, spades 
toy vehicles and equipment 
dust pan and broom 
buckets 
wheelbarrow 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores familiar materials in new 
ways 

explores a variety of ways to pose 
and solve problems and complete 
tasks 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual-motor skills 
identifies and observes safety rules 
shows a willingness to listen to 
directions and simple explanations 



listens to experiences and 
feelings shared by others 
retell ideas to clarify meaning in 
response to questions or 
comments 

makes statements about topics 
under discussion 
finds ways to be helpful to 
others 



SAND 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

demonstrates curiosity and some 
persistence in learning activities 
engages in some independent 
tasks without continuous adult 
involvement 

works cooperatively with a 
partner or group 



Mathematics 

uses the words heavier or 
lighter, to talk about the mass 
(weight) of two objects 
extends and creates a pattern 
describes, orally, a pattern 
uses the words full, empty, less 
and more, to talk about volume 
and capacity 

counts the number of objects in 
a set of 0-10 



Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

uses sand and other manipulatives to ) 
explore scientific and aesthetic 
concepts 

becomes aware of the relationships 
between cause and effect 
manipulatives or uses materials for a 
purpose 

becomes aware of the five senses 
and how they are used to explor^ 
investigate and describe the 
world 
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SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION CENTRE 




Children explore, observe, investigate and classify 
a variety of objects and materials. The materials 
include natural, commercial and found ones, and 
those brought from home to supplement an area of 
study. Children’s natural curiosity and interest in 
our world leads them to ask questions and make 
further observations. 



Safety Note: 

• check if any children have allergies before deciding to have classroom pets or “pet visitors” 

Possible learning experiences: 

• making rain by placing a cold pie plate in steam 

• watching a balloon or an inner tube increase in size 

• simulating thunder by blowing up two paper bags and banging 
them together 

• setting up a classroom pond 

• keeping a chart of personal growth 

• observing life in an aquarium or terrarium 

• creating an ant farm 

• planting seeds 

• exploring artifacts of a particular ethnic group 



Suggested materials: 

magnets and iron filings 
magnifying glasses 
batteries and bulbs 
thermometers 
globe 
compass 
pendulum 
prisms 
microscope 
insect collection 
ant farm 
weather vane 

collections of grains, beans and 
herbs 
incubator 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• encouraging children to explore and describe materials 

• helping children tidy up 

• supplementing vocabulary when necessary 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations and observations 



• artifacts, pictures, books of an ethnic • 

or cultural group, filmstrips • 

• things to feel, smell, hear and observe — • 

use adult supervision for any • 

tasting activities • 

• seeds and things that grow • 

• rocks and shells • 

• plants that grow in different types of soil • 

• objects of interest brought by children • 

• old appliances, such as toasters, radios and • 

telephones and appropriate tools for taking • 

them apart and putting back together • 

and appropriate tools • 

• foreign coins 

• rock tumbler • 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores familiar materials in new ' 
ways 

explores a variety of ways to pose and ' 
solve problems and complete tasks 
begins to discover that many objects in 
daily life and designed or created by 
artists 

experiments with line, colour, 
shape, texture and pattern in 
vdi verse media 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
identifies and observes safety rules 
develops perceptual motor skills 
recognizes that some household 
substances may be harmful 
recognizes that hazardous products/ 
are labelled with warning symbols 



English 
Language Arts 

asks questions and makes comments 
during listening and reading activities 
attends to texts on topics of interest 
talks and represents to explore, express 
and share topics, ideas and experiences 
asks questions to satisfy personal curiosity 
follows one- or two-step instructions 
responds to questions about personal 
contributions to group process 



SCIENCE AND 
EXPLORATION 
CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

demonstrates curiosity, interest\ 
and some persistence in 
learning activities 
offers and accepts help in 
partner or group situations 
shows willingness to explore 
and expand learning and to try 
new things 

begins to develop respectful 
communication skills, 
appropriate to context 



Mathematics 

collects, with assistance, first- 
hand information 
constructs with assistance, a 
concrete/object graph, using 
one-to-one correspondence 
compares data in two categories 
describes the relative position of 
3-D objects 

identifies, sorts, and classifies 
3-D objects in the environment 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 



asks questions about objects and events) 
in the environment 
begins to draw conclusions about 
objects and events under study 
shows awareness of similarities and 
differences of living things, objects and 
materials 

becomes aware of the importance of 
protecting the environment 
describes a variety of homes 
generates ideas to make personal 
sense of objects, events and 
relationships 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

• C5 1. 1 share information collected from electronic sources to add to a group book 

• F2 1.2 describe particular technologies being used for specific purposes. 
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WATER CENTRE 




Possible learning experiences: 

• exploring freely; e.g., dripping, dribbling, 
shaking, washing, displaying, conveying 

• measuring, comparing 

• investigating topics, such as: 

- buoyancy 

- plumbing 

- water animals 

- bodies of water; e.g., rivers, lakes, streams, 
ponds, oceans 

Suggested materials: 

• water table 

• water 

• measuring cups and spoons 

• straws 

• containers that vary according to size, shape, 
and function, with some that hold the same 
volume but are shaped differently 

• sponges 

• water wheel 

• sieve 

• egg beater 

• objects that sink or float 



Children are given opportunities to learn and 
practise science and mathematics concepts 
through water table activities. Individually or 
with others, they engage in activities such as 
pouring, mixing and measuring. 



• evaporation 

• bubbles 

• absorbency 

• rainy days 



plastic tubing 
watering can 

food coloring, oil, soap, detergent (use with 
caution because of possible allergies) 
plastic aprons 

marbles, pebbles for water displacement 

spoons, scoops 

pumps 

eye droppers 

bubble pipes/blowers 

boats and other toys that float 

squeeze bottles 

straws, siphons 

plastic animals, whales, fish 



Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• helping children clean up any spills 

• extending children’s learning through thoughtful questions 

• encouraging children to put things away, as dry as possible, when finished 

• encouraging children to wear protective aprons, if available 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations and activities 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores familiar materials in new 
ways 

• explores a variety of ways to pose 
and solve problems and complete 
tasks 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual-motor skills 
demonstrates body and space 
awareness, in relation to self and 
others 

identifies and demonstrates positi^ 
hygiene and health-care habits 



makes comments that relate to 
the topics being discussed 
contributes ideas and answers 
questions related to experiences 
and familiar texts 
suggests ways to gather ideas 
and information 
represents and talks about y 
ideas and information 
shares new learnings 
with others 



WATER 

CENTRE 



Personal and Social 
Responsibility 

engages in some independent 
tasks and seeks assistance, as 
necessary 

becomes aware of the needs of 
others and individual 
similarities and differences 
offers and accepts help in 
partner or group situations 
learns to express and accept 
positive messages 



Mathematics 

uses the words, full, empty, less ' 
and more to talk about volume 
and capacity 

uses words like hot, hotter; cold, 
colder; warm, warmer; cool, 
cooler to talk about temperature 
sorts objects using a single 
attribute 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 



becomes aware of the relationship 
between cause and effect 
uses water and other manipulatives 
to explore scientific concepts 
manipulates or uses materials for a 
purpose 

becomes aware of the five senses 
and how they are used to explore, ^ 
investigate and describe the 
world 
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WOODWORKING CENTRE 




Children select and work with a variety of materials 
using simple tools that are sturdy, authentic and in 
good condition. They may produce a finished product 
or simply explore possibilities with the tools and 
materials. 



Safety Notes: 

• teach safety procedures, including the use of safety goggles 

• ensure activities are carried out under adult supervision 

• limit the number of children using the centre 

• provide safe storage for tools 

• teach safe use of tools 

• avoid woods to which children may be allergic 
Possible learning experiences: 

• constructing; e.g., props to support imaginative play, toys, inventions 

• experimenting with materials 

• assembling and disassembling appliances 

Suggested materials: 

• workbench • wood glue 

• vise/clamps • string 

• safety goggles • cardboard 

• tools of appropriate size and weight; • broom handles/dowelling, wheels 

e.g., hammers, nails, screws, saws, • toothpicks 

screwdrivers, pliers, levels • ruler and metre stick 

• wood scraps — often available free • storage space such as shelving or 

from lumber yards peg boards 

• sand paper in a variety of textures • wooden wheels 

• work hats and aprons • paint and brushes 

• bins to store wood scraps • tree stumps for nail pounding 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 

• donating materials where needed 

• demonstrating and teaching skills 

• encouraging safe and proper use of tools 

• observing, encouraging and questioning 

• teaching/helping children clean up 

• documenting children’s stories, conversations, activities and products 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

explores some familiar material: 
in new ways 
explores a variety of ways to 
pose and solve problems and 
complete tasks 

experiments with a variety of art 
materials to create 2-D and 3-D 
forms 

begins to select from familiar 
tools, media or materials to 
express thoughts, ideas, feeling: 
experiences 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 



develops fine motor skills 
identifies and observes safety rules 
develops perceptual-motor skills 
demonstrates body and space 
awareness in relation to self and 
others 



expresses interest in new ideas 

and experiences 

makes statements about topics 

under discussion 

asks questions to make sense of 

with new words and terms/ 



participates actively in learning' 

completes some self-directed, 
self-initiated activities 
follows directions of the teacher 
and other school staff 
begins to deal appropriately 
with frustration 
expresses needs to other 
children and adults in an 
appropriate manner 



Mathematics 

builds 3-D objects 
uses the words heavier or lighter 
to talk about mass/weight of two 
objects 

describes the relative position of 
3-D objects 






Community and 
Environmental Awareness 



manipulates or uses materials for a 
purpose 

recognizes the need to care for 
materials, and uses materials 
without wasting them 
selects and works with a variety of 
materials to build structures 
uses simple tools in a safe and 
appropriate manner 
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WRITING AND DRAWING CENTRE 




As children explore different ways of 
communicating, they begin to 
understand the relationship between 
speech and print. They use a variety of 
materials to explore and express their 
ideas through drawing and writing. 



Possible learning experiences: 

• class or group writing experiences/shared writing 

• exploring and experimenting with a variety of drawing and writing materials 

• writing notes or cards to family, friends and community members 

• making books 

• preparing signs, labels, directions and instructions 

• keeping journals and notebooks 



Suggested materials: 

• table and chairs 

• paper of different shapes, sizes, colours and 
textures 

• blank booklets of different shapes and sizes 

• pencils, pens, quills, markers, crayons, pencil 
crayons (colours should match a variety of skin 
tones) 

• alphabet models; e.g., magnetic letters, templates, 
stencils, alphabet cards 

• pictionaries/dictionaries 

• small chalkboards and chalk 

• stationary and envelopes 

• index cards for word banks 

• picture file and art reproductions 

Some ways for parents/volunteers to be involved: 



• writing folders 

• typewriters 

• publishing materials; e.g., scissors, tape, 
hole puncher, yam, paper clips, 
stapler 

• envelopes 

• key rings 

• pocket chart 

• computer and printer 

• sign language cards 

• stamps and stamp pad 

• sentence strips 



• observing and encouraging children 

• scribing a dictated story and listening while the child “reads” it back 

• asking questions that extend children’s learning 

• encouraging writing and drawing behaviours in response to children’s needs and interests 

• assisting in proper use of writing and drawing tools 

• documenting children’s stories, ideas and activities 
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LINKS TO THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM STATEMENT 



English 
Language Arts 



Creative and 
Cultural Expression 

begins to connect own forms of 
expression to forms of expression^ 
in the world around 
explores and expresses ideas, 
perceptions, feelings and thoughts 
in a variety of forms 
experiments with line, colour, 
shape, texture, pattern in diverse 
media 

shares some family traditions 




Physical Skills and 
Well-being 

develops fine motor skills 
develops perceptual motor skills 
recognizes that hazardous products 
are labelled with warning symbols 
recognizes improvement in physical/ 
abilities 

describes appropriate places for 
children to play 



talks about own reading and 
writing experiences 
demonstrates curiosity about visual 
features of letters and words with 



Mathematics 

collects, with assistance, first- 
hand information 
recognizes and reproduces a 
pattern 

constructs, with assistance, a 
concrete/object graph 




perceives self as capable of 
learning 

develops a sense of responsibility 
for tasks at school 
completes some self-directed, 
self- ini dated activities 
begins to develop respectful 
communication skills appropriate to 
context 

recognizes that there are choice; 
about how to express feelinj 




Community and 
Environmental Awareness 

expresses preferences and identifies 
likes and dislikes 
describes some interests, events 
and experiences 
identifies some personal 
characteristics that make self both 
similar to and different from others 
recognizes familiar animals and 
their characteristics and 
surroundings 



Links to the Division 1 Outcomes of the ICT Program of Studies 

•PI 1,1 create original text, using software 

• P6 1.1 compose a message that can be sent through communication technology. 
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PLAY IN THE 

KINDERGARTEN 

CLASSROOM 



''Know you what it is to be a 
child? It is to believe in love . . . 
to believe in loveliness; 
to believe in belief; it is to turn 
pumpkins into coaches and 
mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness and nothing into 
everything. ” 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 



"Many of the things we need 
can wait. The children cannot. 

Right now is the time 
bones are being formed, 
blood is being made, and 
senses are being developed. 
To them we cannot answer 
'Tomorrow. ’ 
Their name is 'Today . ' ” 
Gabriela Mistral 



Young children see the world differently than older students and 
adults, and they learn best through direct, sensory experience. 
They need to manipulate, explore and experiment with real 
objects. They learn by doing, moving and talking. 

Young children are naturally curious and eager to learn. They 
are active learners who learn through a variety of means. 
Purposeful play is an important way that children learn. 
Educators and psychologists refer to play as the serious work of 
childhood. Children at play are highly motivated and capable of 
intense concentration. 



As children play, they are clarifying information, integrating 
ideas from previous experiences, and exploring and 
experimenting with their environment. Play give children 
opportunities to add to their knowledge, learn new skills and 
practise familiar ones. Through play, children learn to deal with 
their feelings, interact with others and resolve conflicts. They 
develop their imagination, creativity and ability to solve 
problems. 



Play is a valuable and important way for children to learn. It 
provides them with the opportunity for active, self-directed 
learning. Children experience and refine skills and abilities that 
will be used later in more formal study. 



Through play, children can: 



• experiment 

• communicate 

• pretend 

• create 

• explore 

• socialize 



problem solve 

plan 

imitate 

practise 

think 

discover. 
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“All rising to a great place is by 
a winding stair. ” 
Francis Bacon 



However, not all play behaviours promote optimal development. 
It takes purposeful teacher planning and involvement in the play 
to ensure that it does not become non-productive, destructive or 
disruptive. When teachers and classroom volunteers act as 
facilitators during play, they provide a positive impact on the type 
and level of play and on the amount of learning that takes place. 




JUST PLAYING 

When I’m building in the block room. 
Please don’t say, “I’m just playing.'' 

For, you see. I’m learning as I play 
About balance, I may be an architect someday. 

When I’m getting all dressed up. 

Setting the table, caring for the babies. 

Don’t get the idea I’m “just playing.” 

I may be a mother or a father someday. 

When you see me engrossed in a puzzle 
or some “playing” at my school. 

Please don’t feel the time is wasted in “play.” 
For you see. I’m learning as I play. 

I just might be a teacher someday. 

When you see me learning to 
skip, hop, run and move my body. 

Please don’t say, “I’m just playing." 

For, you see. I’m learning as I play. 

I’m learning how my body works. 

I may be a doctor, nurse or athlete someday. 

When you ask me what I’ve done at school 
today. 

And I say, “I just played." 

Please don’t misunderstand me. 

For, you see. I’m learning as I play. 

I’m learning to enjoy and be successful in my 
work. 

I’m preparing for tomorrow. 

Today, I AM A CHILD AND MY WORK IS 
PLAY. 

Author Unknown 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN Types of Play 
THE LEARNING 

AREAS Play can be quiet and solitary or active and social. It is usually 

described in terms of the following four types. 



Solitary Play 
Involves a child: 

• playing alone and independently, using 
different materials and having no 
interaction with others 

• simply observing others 

• using pretend playmates or materials. 




Parallel Play 
Involves children: 

• using similar materials but simply playing alongside each 
other with little or no interaction 

• offering suggestions or questions but refraining from entering 
the play of others. 

Associative Play 



“Life is creative. It plays itself 
into existence, seeking out new 
relationships, new capacities, 
new traits. it tinkers with 
discovery, it creates more and 
more possibilities. ” 
Margaret Wheatley 
and Myron Kellner-Royers 



Involves children: 

• sharing common material and/or activities while playing 
together in an unorganized manner. 

Cooperative Play 

Involves children: 



• engaged in activities together that are organized and 
purposeful. 



The following pages provide examples of play in the six learning 
areas, along with teacher responses that enhance and extend 
children’s learning. 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



Examples of Play 


Possible Teacher Response 


Solitary Play 

• A child is writing and representing in his 
journal. 


• “Can you tell me about your work?” 


• A child picks up the telephone in the house 
area and says “Hello, hello! Can you come 
home for supper? It’s ready now!” 


• Join in the drama to encourage language 

development, e.g., “What’s for supper. Mom? 
I’m really hungry!” 


Parallel Play 

• A child is writing on an invoice pad and 
another child asks where she got it. The 
second child gets another invoice pad and 
begins to write on it. 


• Stimulate imaginative involvement through 
conversation and common purpose. “It looks 
like you are both doing important work. Tell 
me about it.” 


• One child selects a small chalkboard and chalk 
to begin writing play; another child does the 
same. 


• Observe, or participate by taking a chalkboard 
yourself and write letters of different sizes. 


Associative Play 

• A child has started to stamp letters in a random 
pattern on a piece of paper; a friend asks if he 
can stamp too. 


• Ensure that the friend has paper. Comment on 
a pattern if there is one — like “d,d,d”. Sing 
“a,b,c,d,...” as a prompt to look for letters in 
order or by names. 


• An oversized book with pictures of animals is 
open on the floor and two children are both 
looking at the pictures. 


• Observe. Sit with children and talk about some 
of the photos, e.g., “Look at the colours on the 
wings! Oh, the antennae looks really fuzzy.” 
Encourage children to talk about the pictures 
too. 


Cooperative Play 

• The children are playing hospital in the 
transformed dramatic play centre. Realistic 
dress-up clothes, medical materials, and 
writing material are available. The children 
are using the clothes and medical supplies, but 
don’t seem to know how to use the writing 
materials. 


• Join the play in role as an “Admitting 

Personnel” to model how to use the writing 
materials. Enter the hospital and make an 
ADMITTING name tag. Take a seat by the 
writing table. Chart information from 
incoming patients; e.g., name, medical history, 
age, height, weight. Give them a wristband 
with their name and birth date, and the date. 
Lead them to a doctor, saying, “Doctor, this is 
. . . (patient’s name) and here is the chart for 
you to write down the diagnosis. We have to 
keep good records of our patients!” Play until 
you can encourage a child to take over the 
admitting role. 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN MATHEMATICS 



Examples of Play 


Possible Teacher Response 


Solitary Play 

• A child has selected the jewel jar and has taken 
a handful out to look at them closely. She sets 
them down on the table after examining them. 

• At the woodworking bench, a child has started 
to play with the measuring tape, snapping it in 
and out, lining it up by pieces of wood and 
laying it on the floor. He is able to hold the 
tape at one end to start measuring. 


• Bring a sorting tray over to the table and 
suggest that the child put the jewels in the 
sorting tray after she looks at them. Observe 
and comment, “Maybe we could put ones that 
are the same together. Which ones do you 
think could go together?” 

• Observe. Join child, bringing something to 
measure. Help by holding one end of the tape 
at end of object. Fumble at holding the end of 
the tape. Encourage the child to assist and 
explain to you how to proceed with measuring. 


Parallel Play 

• Two children are playing in the block comer, 
sitting back to back. One child has the 
dinosaur tub and has taken out all the 
stegosaurus figures. The other child has the 
wild animal tub and has selected the elephant 
figures. Both children are placing their figures 
in a line. 


• Observe. Join the children, saying something 
like, “Thump, thump, thump; the animals in a 
row. March them up and march them down. 
March them to the other town ... I wonder if 
those elephants are planning to march over to 
the stegosaums town. Maybe they want to 
meet each other.” Encourage children to 
interact with each other, using the dinosaur and 
stegosaurus figures. 


Associative Play 

• Measuring cups and containers are in the wet 
sand. Two children are filling the same sized 
margarine containers — one using a small cup, 
the other, a larger cup. 


• Bring in a large container to “make a cake” and 
ask the two children to help you cook. Say you 
need each of them to put in one full margarine 
container. Ask them to guess how many 
scoops from each of their cups it would take to 
fill up the margarine container. Ask “Who will 
have to work the hardest? Why? Let’s try it.” 


Cooperative Play 

• Children are pretending to serve dinner for a 
party, using blocks and other manipulatives. 
They are trying to ensure everyone has the 
same amount of everything. 

• The children have decided to make a store in 
the block comer and have filled some 
containers with small manipulatives as their 
products. Children are coming up to buy 
things but different prices are being quoted. 


• Observe. Help children think of alternatives; 
e.g., using small block if another apple is 
needed. Encourage problem-solving skills. 

• Observe. If no one suggests price tags, ask, “I 
wonder what people in the store use so 
customers know what the prices are? How 
could we show how much these pieces cost? 
Where could we find the materials to make 
some price tags?” 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN COMMUNITY AND ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 



Examples of Play 


Possible Teacher Response 


Solitary Play 

• A child is standing by the seashell display, 
picking up one shell at a time, holding it to her 
ear and listening intently. 


• Observe. Ask the child if she can hear 
anything and to explain what she is hearing. 
Suggest making a sign to tell others what she 
learned. Perhaps she could categorize the 
shells by those that make sounds and those that 
don’t. 


• At the water table, a child is experimenting 
with blowing and sucking air from clear tubing 
onto the water. He watches the water rise in 
the tube as he sucks in air. He gets a pail, 
sucks air from the tube again and quickly 
bends the tube into the pail. He is so excited 
when water drains down the tube and into the 
pail. 


• Join in the child’s enthusiasm, inviting him to 
tell you about his discovery. Ask, “What did 
you do first? Why did you put this end of the 
tube here? How do you stop the water?” 
Introduce the term “siphon” and ask him to 
show the group how to siphon water. 


Parallel play 

• Two children are watching the chicks in the 
cage. One has put her finger through the bars 
of the cage, and the other is tapping on the 
bars. 


• Join the two children and ask questions like, 
“Which chick do you like the best? Why? 
What does it feel like when the chick pecks at 
your finger?” Begin a wondering and 
discovery process by asking, “What would 
happen if the chick had teeth?” Suggest 
writing a story together about an imaginary 
chick like this. 


Associative Play 

• Three children each have a fish head, tray, 
implements and gloves. Each has explored, 
prodded, and begun to look inside the fish 
head. 


• Observe. Ask questions to guide exploration 
and discovery; e.g., “What can you see on the 
fish head? What is inside? What does it feel 
like? How can you get behind the bone?” 


Cooperative Play 

• Several children are playing with cars at the 
block centre. One of the car wheels breaks off. 


• Observe their reactions. Ask questions; e.g., 
“How can we fix this broken wheel? What 
tools might we need? Where could we go? 
Who could help us? Would it cost much to 
fix?” Extend the learning with a field trip to a 
full-service garage. Then create an automotive 
interest centre with items such as flexible dryer 
venting, tools, tires, oil cans, car ramp, rags, 
overalls, hats, invoices, calculator, photographs 
of cars. 


• A tub of magnets and magnetic chips, 
materials, and balls are near by. There are 
several children sharing discoveries with each 
other and taking turns to try new objects. 


• Observe and take notes. Ask questions to 
guide thinking; “How is that different from the 
other balls? I wonder why one material works 
but not the other?” 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Examples of Play 


Possible Teacher Response 


Solitary Play 

• A child is at the paint easel and has begun to 
paint on the easel without a paper. 


• Observe. Comment, “I wonder if you’ve 
forgotten anything here. What size paper are 
you thinking of using for your painting? How 
could we clean this off to get it ready for your 
paper? Would you like to use a sponge or a 
cloth?” 


Parallel Play 

• Two children are working with play dough. 
One is trying to get the garlic press working; 
the other is flattening fuzzy hair play dough 
with the rolling pin. 


• Observe. Ask the second child, “What tool did 
you use to make that fuzzy hair? Please show 
us how it works ... I wonder, are there other 
ways to make hair?” 


Associative Play 

• One child is in the hospital having surgery and 
the class has decided to make get-well cards. 
Paints, stamps, stickers, paper, and markers 
have been set out. Three children have begun 
to make separate cards and each one wanted to 
use the special crinkle scissors. A conflict has 
broken out. 


• Observe. Intervene, saying “It seems we have 
a problem here. Can anybody tell me what it 
is? How many scissors? How many children? 
How can we solve the problem? What ideas 
do you have?” 


Cooperative Play 

• Children are working to empty the contents of 
the pumpkins so that they can carve them. One 
child has started to cry. 


• Observe,. Comment, “It seems that we have a 
problem here. Who can tell me what it is? Oh, 
someone doesn’t want to touch the gooey 
pulp.” To the child, “Let’s take a look at this 
pumpkin. The outside is orange and has a 
smooth feel; do you like to touch that part? On 
the top, there’s a twisty, hard stem; can you 
touch that part? Inside is the food and seeds of 
the pumpkin. The thick part on the inside is 
what we use to make pumpkin pies, cakes and 
muffins. The pumpkin is hard right now, but it 
gets soft when we cook it. Let’s see about this 
other material inside the pumpkin . . . oh, what 
are these white pieces? Yes, seeds. What holds 
the seeds in the middle of the pumpkin? Oh, 
these threads. Can you touch the seeds? What 
about the threads? Oh, this is the part that 
makes you feel sick. This is a big problem for 
you.” To the group, “How can we solve this 
problem?” Encourage a solution, like an offer 
to take the seeds away from the pulp thread for 
the child. Then say, “This is a wonderful way 
to work together!” 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN PHYSICAL SKILLS AND WELL-BEING 



Examples of Play 

Solitary Play 

• A child has taken a plastic pail and turned it 
upside down and has started to tap on it. 



• A child is about to run outside for recess with 
his shoes on the wrong feet and untied. 



Possible Teacher Response 



« Observe. If he begins to use a rhythm, echo it 
back. Listen for another and echo back. 
Introduce your own rhythm for him to echo. 

• Ask, “How do your shoes feel? Try changing 
feet ... Is it safe to leave your shoelaces 
undone? What might happen if they’re not 
tied? Have you tried to tie them? Maybe a 
friend can help.” 



® A child calls out from the coat area, “Teacher, 
I can’t do my zipper.” 



Parallel Play 

• The class is in the gym playing with balls. One 
child is running with the ball and crashes into 
another child. Both fall and start to cry. 



• Comment, “Show me what you’ve tried. Oh, I 
have an idea. Make this part the mouse, here’s 
his house. Put the mouse in his house and zip 
him up the hill. You try.” 



• Ask, “What happened? Are you hurt? Let’s sit 
on the bench until you feel better. Why do you 
think you bumped into each other? What will 
you do differently next time?” 



• Two children are sitting at the art centre 
working with glue, scissors and paper. One 
child is trying to cut but is having difficulty 
and rips the paper in frustration. 



Associative Play 

• Some children are preparing their snack by 
spreading cheese on crackers. Crackers are 
breaking for some children, and other children 
are holding the knife in a fist grasp. One child 
can’t get cheese from the jar. 



Cooperative Play 

• Three children are taking turns with a long 
skipping rope. Another child is standing 
nearby, watching them. 



• Observe. Comment, “You seem to be having 
trouble with the scissors. Let me look at 
them.” Hand them back, checking that the 
child was using his dominant hand to cut. 
Remind him, “Which way is your thumb 
pointing? Remember, thumbs up!” 



• Observe. Comment, “I notice that some of the 
crackers are breaking. Why is that? See how 
Sam is holding his knife and cracker while 
spreading the cheese. . . Perhaps you could try 
holding the knife like a spoon to get the cheese 
out. Do you think holding the jar might help?” 



• Comment, “You children are taking turns so 
well. Is there a chance that Bobbi could join 
in?” 



The class is walking over to their adopted tree, 
and lying at the base of it is a discarded needle. 
One child runs toward it to pick it up. 



“Stop! That is not safe! What should we do 
when we see a needle anywhere? Right, walk 
away and tell a grown-up.” 
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ENRICHING PLAY IN CREATIVE AND CULTURAL EXPRESSION 



Examples of Play 


Possible Teacher Response 


Solitary Play 

• A child is trying on a special dress in the 
dramatic play centre and is having difficulty. 


• Observe. Comment, “Are you having some 
difficulty? Let’s look at the picture over here 
to give us some clues to help us.” 


Parallel Play 

• Children are painting to music and responding 
in individual ways. One particular child has 
started swaying back and forth, and his 
paintbrush is flowing with the tempo of the 
music. 


• Observe and annotate responses/behaviours of 
selected children. When the music has 
finished, as children how the music affected 
their painting. Say “Kevin, I noticed your 
paintbrush was keeping time with the music. 
How did the music make you feel?” 


Associative Play 

• Children are creating hats for the Chinese New 
Year Celebration. Some children have fully 
decorated theirs with gold paper and glitter. 
Others do a quick line design and declare that 
they are finished. 


• Observe. Comment to the ones who have 
finished quickly, “Have you thought about 
using glitter? Is there something you could do 
in this space?” If a child is satisfied that work 
on the hat is completed, accept that too. 


Cooperative Play 

• Several children are playing in the house 
centre. They are selecting their babies to dress 
up. One child says, “Oh we don’t want this 
boy baby here” and throws it over the house 
wall. Another one says, “I want the girl baby.” 

• Several children are playing in the block centre 
and are creating a roadway system and want to 
make a stop sign. They have come to the 
teacher asking for materials. 

• The sand/water table is an ocean setting with 
water over a sand base. Plastic sea animals 
and boats, coral and shells are available. Four 
children are playing with sea creatures in the 
coral. The dolphins begin an undersea 
dialogue, “We’re swimming by the coral to 
look at all the little fishies.” The starfish 
answer, “Here we are.” Then the shark chimes 
in, “I’m swimming over there now.” ... 


• Observe. Go to the boy baby, saying, “Poor 
baby; I hope you’re all right. You must feel 
lonely here, all by yourself. Someone will take 
care of you.” Say to the group, “I found this 
baby in the street. Will somebody take care of 
him?” Notice the girl baby and pick it up. 

“Oh, you sweet little baby, you need some 
clothes. Let’s see what we can find for you to 
wear. I have found a new friend for you.” 

• Respond by asking, “Where can you find an 
example of what a stop sign looks like?” 
“Where can you find those materials?” “What 
do you think you need to make one?” 

• Ask the children “What will the dolphin and 
the fish do now the shark is coming over?” 
Why do the fish want to hide from the shark? 
Where could they hide? Are there good hiding 
places in the coral? Could we move the coral 
to make better hiding places? 
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HAPTER Three 



Planning for Instruction 
and Assessment 





PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTION AND ASSESSMENT 



CHAPTER THREE 
AT A GLANCE 





This chapter provides assistance in planning and implementing a 
Kindergarten program and in assessing, evaluating and reporting 
on children’s learning. Practical information includes: 

• organizing for instruction, scheduling and use of time 

• long-range, short-range and daily planning 

• descriptions of some useful instructional strategies 

• purposes of effective assessment, evaluation and reporting 

• assessment strategies 

• evaluation strategies 

• reporting to parents 

• themes, projects and in-depth studies 

• planning for the transition from home to school and the 
beginning of the Kindergarten year 

• planning for special activities. 

Stones of Practice that connect the content of this chapter with 
Kindergarten children, teachers and classrooms are included in 
Appendix B. 

Self- reflection that assists teachers in reflecting on their practice 
and identifying areas of growth is included in Appendix C. 

Teacher Ideas that provide practical and useful information and 
sample forms for classroom use are included in Appendix D. 



ORGANIZING FOR 
INSTRUCTION 




A Kindergarten program provides children with connected 
learning experiences emphasizing both processes and products 
that are authentic and reflect children’s understanding. Purposeful 
learning activities are planned with general and specific learner 
expectations and the children’s individual interests and learning 
needs in mind. 

Themes, projects and/or in-depth studies are valuable learning 
experiences that integrate the six learning areas in the 
Kindergarten Program Statement. Classrooms are usually 
organized around projects and centres, and children are 
encouraged to investigate ideas or materials through interaction. 
Days are not planned around defined times for language arts, 
mathematics and other curricular areas. However, children move 
through a variety of interrelated activities that incorporate the 
knowledge and skills of all learning areas. Programming is 
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designed to meet the individual needs, interests and 
developmental levels of the children. Instructional plans are 
reviewed and modified on an ongoing basis. 



SCHEDULING AND Routines and schedules need to be established to give children a 
USE OE TIME sense of security, yet they need to be flexible enough to allow for 

unexpected learning experiences. The decisions and choices made 
about routines are based on beliefs about learning and how it is 
best facilitated in the classroom. 




When planning for learning, consider: 

• the Kindergarten Program Statement and a balance of 
learning areas over a sustained period of time 

• children’s stages of development 

• special needs of children 

• pre-scheduled blocks of time; e.g., library, music, physical 
education, kitchen/staffroom for cooking activities 

• materials and equipment available in the classroom 

• integrated studies; e.g., themes, projects 

• a balance of activities; e.g., large group, small group, 
individual and less active, more active 

• time for whole-class instruction 

• volunteer participation; e.g., parents, work experience students 

• time to reflect on new learnings, questions, wonders, feelings, 
future directions 

• opportunities for teacher observation. 



Sample Half-Day Kindergarten Plans 



Arrival Activities: 


quiet activities, opening 
routine, planning for the day 


Group Time: 


integrated curriculum content 
OR 

inquiry or language 
experience activities 


Centre Time: 


self-selected activities 


Snack: 


conversation encouraged 


Group Time: 


physical activities 
OR 

creative, artistic, cultural 
activities 


Closing Activities: 


evaluation of the day, 
gathering materials, outside 
play 



8:45-9:00 

(12:45-1:00) 


Children arrive, hang up 
coats and choose a book 


9:00-915 

(1:00-1:15) 


Opening Activities; e.g., 
attendance, calendar, message 


9:15-10:15 

(1:15-2:15) 


Centre Activities 


10:15-10:30 

(2:15-2:30) 


Recess 


10:30-10:45 

(2:30-2:45) 


Snack 


10:45-11:05 

(2:45-3:05) 


Physical Activities, Music or 
Stories 


11:05-11:10 

(3:05-3:30) 


Reflection Time 
Preparation for home 
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Sample Full-Day Kindergarten Plans 



Arrival Activities: announcements, opening 
routines 

Group Time: class meeting 

Snack 

Centre Time: self-selected activities 

Lunch and Outdoor Play 
Rest and Quiet Time Activities 
Sharing Time 

Music, Creative Movement 

Recess 

Story 

Closing Activities: preparation to leave and 
outside play 



9:00-9:15 


Opening activities and planning 
and discussion of day’s events 


9:15 - 11:00 


Learning Centres 


11:00-11:20 


Storytelling 


11:20-11:30 


Preparation for lunch 


11:30-12:00 


Lunch 


12:00-12:30 


Play outdoors or indoors as 
weather permits 


12:30-1:30 


Quiet time; e.g., rest, story time, 
quiet games, books, listening to 
tapes 


1:30-3:00 


Activity Time; music, projects, 
physical education, library, 
presentations 


3:00-3:15 


The day in review and dismissal 



NOTE: Snacks available as individual children need them. 
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PROGRAM 

PLANNING 



''Education is not the filling of a 
paily but the lighting of a fire. ” 
William Butler Yeats 



Planning is a process that involves setting goals and making 
choices. Teachers develop and record plans in individual ways. 
Planning integrates the learner expectations of the Kindergarten 
Program Statement with the needs, interests and backgrounds of 
the children and the available resources in the school and 
community. Planning is most effective when it involves all the 
partners in learning — children, families, teaching assistants and 
other school staff and community members. This enables richer 
and more varied plans to evolve. 



Each Child 



setting reasonable personal goals 
in specific areas; e.g., Td like to 
learn more about ... 



Administrator/Other 

Staff 

district goals 

school goals 

school themes 

use of space and resources 

reporting/evaluating system 



TEACHER 

PLANNING 



Community 

using community expertise 
being sensitive to community values 
and expectations 




Class 

input into class learning plan; 
e.g., questions we would like to 
answer this year 



Other Teachers 

joint themes/activities 
sharing strengths and expertise 
partnerships; e.g., teacher-librarian, 
music teacher 



Parents/Guardians 

• listening to parents/guardians 

• setting goals for children, 
reporting, conferences 
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LONG-RANGE 

PLANS 

must begin where the 
child is. There is nowhere else 
we can start. ” 
John Dewey 



Long-range plans capture the vision of possibilities for the year. 
They summarize intentions and options and provide both a 
foundation and reference point for organizing instruction. 

The school calendar with its opening and closing dates, holiday 
breaks, reporting periods and special program or event dates — 
skating, open house, family night — are taken into account when 
developing long-range plans. School-wide goals and themes also 
influence the content and timing in plans. 



Long-range plans provide a broad outline of topics for the year. 
These topics may be based on possible interests of children, 
natural links between topics, a year-long big idea that is concept- 
based, seasonal appropriateness or community influences. 



Long-range plans begin to map out a plan for integrating the six 
learning areas of the Kindergarten Program Statement. 
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USING THE 

KINDERGARTEN 

PROGRAM 

STATEMENT IN 

LONG-RANGE 

PLANNING 



There are as many ways to plan a Kindergarten program as there 
are teachers. However, there is a basic commonality — the 
program plan is based on the teachers’ knowledge of the 
Kindergarten Program Statement and the Kindergarten children. 
Steps 1, 2 and 3 in the chart below outline a process that can form 
the foundation upon which to build program plans. 




SHORT-RANGE Short-range plans elaborate, expand and refine the initial vision 

PLANS for the year. 




Detailed outlines of themes, projects or in-depth studies link the 
learner expectations with topics and activities. Ideas for new 
learning centres or for new materials and activities in existing 
learning centres are included in the plan. Learning strategies to 
engage and sustain children’s interests along with materials, 
resources, speakers and field trips are identified. Specific 
assessment strategies that are part of an ongoing evaluation plan 
are integrated. 
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BASIC COMPONENTS OF SHORT-RANGE PLANS 



“If teaching is to be an art, we 
must draw from all we know, feel 
and believe in order to create 
something beautiful. To teach 
well, we do not need more 
techniques and strategies as 
much as we need a vision of 
what is essential. It is not the 
number of good ideas that turns 
work into art but the selection, 
balance and design of those 
ideas. 

Lucy McCormick Calleins 

Content/Resources 

• What background and context might need to be built? 

• Is there a variety of materials available to meet the range of 
interests and learning styles of the children? 



Organization for Learning 

• What organizational structure (e.g., theme, project, in-depth 
study) works best for this particular topic or concept? 

• How will this structure accommodate the learning needs and 
interests of all children? 

Learner Expectations 

• Which general and specific learner expectations will be 
addressed within the context of this structure? 

• How will learner expectations accommodate and support 
children’s learning at various levels? 

• Will technology outcomes be included? 



Timelines 

• How long will the activities and projects require? 

• What deadlines need to be kept in mind? 

• What other school/district activities might impact on this plan? 

• How can accommodations be made for children needing 
enrichment or support? 




Strategies/Activities 

• What introductory activities will engage 
children? 

® What activities will sustain engagement? 

9 Do children have opportunities to work in 
large groups? In small groups? On their 
own? With children from other classes? 

o Which strategies/skills will be emphasized, 
taught, modelled, practiced and reinforced? 

® What will provide closure for this section? 



Assessment and Evaluation 

® How will children’s learning be assessed and evaluated? 

« How will children have opportunities for self-evaluation and 
reflection? 

® How will the effectiveness of this plan for a theme, project or 
in-depth study be evaluated? 
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PLANNING There are many formats that can be used in planning, and teachers 

FORMATS often try out different ones. Teachers choose the ones that work 

best for them in their classroom and with their class. Descriptions 
of some common planning formats follow. 



SEMANTIC MAPPINGAVEBBING 



'*The root of the word education 
is e-ducere, literally, to lead 
forth, or to bring something out 
which is potentially present. '' 

Erich Fromm 




Semantic mapping involves selecting a central concept around 
which related ideas are grouped, connected and expanded. It can 
be used for both long- and short-range planning, with the latter 
being more detailed and specific. 




CIRCLE FORMAT 



A circle format can also be used for planning the year. Special 
events, holidays, seasonal events, and school themes can be 
included. 
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CHARTS 




Charts help you to summarize ideas so that information is 
available at a glance. 



Long Range Plans 



September 




October 




November 




December 




January 




February 




March 




April 




May 




June 





** Achievement is a we 
thing, not a me thing, 
always the product oj 
many heads and hands. ” 
J. Atkinson 




Theme/Unit/Proiect: 


Timeline: 




Focus: 








Activity and 
Purposes 


Resources 


Learner 

Expectations 


Evaluation 

Strategies 
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DAILY PLANS 




Daily plans emerge from short-range plans. They are flexible and 
can be adapted to meet children’s immediate needs and interests. 
Daily planning includes consideration of classroom routines, such 
as group meeting, snack time and story time and school 
scheduling of activities like gym and library. 

Daily plans identify specific activities or possibilities for the day 
within an often flexible timeframe. A notes section is often part 
of a daily plan and may include proposed parent/volunteer 
activities, materials, preparation reminders, notes/newsletters to be 
sent home or meetings. 

Teachers often keep contingency plans available for use by 
substitute/supply teachers, along with pertinent information about 
individual children and routines. 



Daily planning; 

• grows out of the short-range plan 

• is based on the immediate needs of the children in your class 

• includes consideration of classroom routines 

• allows for opportunities for observation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 

STRATEGIES 



To help children achieve the learner expectations of the 
Kindergarten Program Statement, teachers use strategies and 
activities that meet their individual learning needs, interests and 
abilities. 



"Making mental connections is 
our most crucial learning tool, 
the essence of human 
intelligence: to forge links; to 
go beyond the given; to see 
patterns, relationship, context. ” 
Marilyn Ferguson 



No one teaching method can meet the needs and learning styles of 
all children at any given time. The Kindergarten teacher closely 
observes children and classroom events to identify strategies and 
activities that will be most effective with individual children and 
that encourage them to interact with others, explore ideas and 
materials and make choices. 



When choosing instructional strategies and activities, it is 
important to consider what is known about children’s learning in 
areas such as brain development, learning styles, multiple 
intelligences, and the role of play in young children’s learning. 

Keeping a list of strategies currently used and ones to learn more 
about, and try in the classroom can be helpful; e.g.. 
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Strategies I currently use 

Author’s Chair 
Buddy/Cross Age 
Cooperative Learning 
Environmental Print 
Genre Study 
Journal Writing 
Mini-lessons 
Portfolio Assessment 
Publishing 
Role-play 
Storytelling 



Strategies to learn and try 

Brainstorming 

KWHL 

Metacognition 

Modelling 

Notebooks 

Scaffolding 

Shared Reading 

Venn Diagrams 

Other? 



Descriptions and examples of strategies in the second column 
follow. 



BRAINSTORMING 



Brainstorming involves the use of free association to generate 
ideas about a specific topic, issue or problem. Children are 
encouraged to access prior knowledge and create a free flow of 
ideas about a particular topic. As they call out these ideas, words 
and phrases, the teacher records all their responses in a non- 
judgemental way. Brainstorming provides children with an 
opportunity to develop interest in the topic because it gives them 
initial ownership of it. The teacher has an opportunity to build on 
what children already know and can do with language and what 
they already know about a topic. 



O 
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Example: In group time, children are responding to the teacher 
who wonders aloud what they know about trees. The 
teacher records every response. 




birds sit in them 




K-W-H-L 



“Thinking is not only 
intentional, it is also necessarily 
fraught with the roots that it 
embodies. It has a from— to 
structure. ” 
Michael Polanyi 



A graphic organizer, such as a K-W-H-L chart helps children 
organize thoughts, ideas and information in a meaningful manner. 
It can be used before beginning a new theme, project or study or 
in response to a question. Providing opportunities for children to 
share what they already know about a given topic helps teachers 
plan for future teaching experiences. 



Example: 



What do we 
already Know 
about the topic? 


What do we 
Want to find out 
about the topic? 


How will we 
find out about 
the topic? 


What have we 
Learned about 
the topic? 












METACOGNITION 

Metacognition refers to children developing a conscious 
awareness of their own thinking and learning processes and of the 
skills and strategies needed to complete learning tasks 
successfully. Developing metacognition is one of the keys to 
children becoming lifelong independent learners. During the 
Kindergarten day, children are encouraged to talk and 
represent/write about their own learning and engage in self- 
reflection and goal setting. Opportunities to problem solve and 
make decisions enable children to choose strategies and monitor 
their effectiveness. Teacher modelling helps children develop 
metacognitive skills. 
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Example: During story time the children are reading a pattern story 
written on sentence strips in a pocket chart. The teacher 
points to the text as the children read together. As the 
teacher comes to a predictable word, one child calls out 
the correct word. The teacher stops and says, “Yes, the 
word is .... How did you know?” After the child 
responds the teacher asks if other children used different 
strategies to determine the word. Later in another pattern 
story, the teacher can draw upon these responses to 
encourage children to predict and recognize new words. 




MODELLING 

Children learn most social behaviours by observing someone who 
models appropriate behaviour. The effects of modelling are enhanced 
if the behaviour is presented clearly, repeated frequently and if 
several models of the same behaviour are presented. In the 
classroom, modelling can be presented in several forms; e.g., teacher 
as model, children or puppets as models; models in stories and books; 
and models in technology, such as audio and video. Teachers are 
often primary role models. They have daily opportunities to 
demonstrate behaviours and to verbalize the thinking processes used 
to solve common, everyday problems. 

Example: The teacher speaks her thoughts aloud, saying, “I have a 
problem. Recess is in 5 minutes, but we have not started 
cleaning up yet. What should I do? We could forget 
about recess and just continue our activity, or we could 
clean up very quickly and still make it outside for the last 
half of recess. I’ll ask the children what they want to do.” 



NOTEBOOKS 




Children are encouraged to carry self-selected and self-designed 
notebooks throughout the day so they can make notes whenever ideas 
occur to them. Entries can be in a variety of formats; e.g., word lists, 
scribbles and other stages of writing, charts, pictures. Children can 
share and discuss what they have recorded in their notebooks. Their 
entries may serve as a source for story writing. 



r p 



Example: A child takes his notebook to the Discovery Centre and 
observes the organisms in the pond water. He draws 
pictures of his observations and uses the bulletin board 
display to help with words he wishes to write. He later 
shares his entry with the teacher who encourages him to 
turn his entry into a story. The teacher scribes the child’s 
story. In circle time, the child and several classmates role 
play the story. 
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SCAFFOLDING 




The term “scaffolding” refers to the changing levels of support 
that a teacher or other skilled tutor offers a child to assist in the 
building of competencies. The level of support or assistance is 
adjusted as necessary. When a child approaches a task for the first 
time, more adult assurance and collaboration is needed. As the 
child gains confidence and competence, the level of assistance 
decreases thereby encouraging independence and mastery of a 
task. 

Example: A child with little computer experience is trying to use 

a classroom software program. 

Child: It’s not working. 

Adult: What button might you press to turn the 

computer on? 

Child This one. (Presses button and waits for main 
menu.) 

Adult: You did it. Now we can see the game. How 

do we start it? 

Child: I don’t know. 

Adult: What does this green dot on the key mean? 

Child: Oh! It means “go!” (Presses button and 

begins to play the matching game as the adult 
watches.) 



SHARED READING 




Shared reading involves small groups or the entire class reading a 
class-written or teacher/child selected “big book”, chart (poem) or 
pocket chart. Children become familiar with the intonation, 
pauses, voice inflection and vocabulary to be found in rhythmic, 
predictable print. Repetition encourages familiarity and comfort 
with reading aloud. Through the joy of shared reading, children 
gain reading skills and vocabulary. 



‘‘Children are made readers on 
the laps of their parents. ” 
Emilie Buchwald 



Example: A child stands beside the flip chart, pointing to each 
word as the children read a patterned poem about 
friends. The chart is surrounded by self-portraits of 
each class member. Children have the word “friends” 
circled in red crayon each time it appears in the chart. 
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VENN DIAGRAM 




PURPOSE OF 
ASSESSMENT, 
EVALUATION AND 
REPORTING 




''What all good teachers have 
in common ... is that they set 
high standards for their 
children and do not settle for 
anything less. '' 
Marva Collins 



A Venn diagram involves the use of two or more overlapping 
circles. The parts of the circle that do not intersect describe 
differing or unique qualities while the intersected parts represent 
common or shared attributes. Use of a Venn diagram in a class 
discussion is an effective visual way for children to see 
similarities and differences. 

Example: 



caterpillar butterfly 




Assessment and evaluation are natural, integral, ongoing and 
important parts of daily learning. Adults gain information about 
children’s levels of skill and understanding by questioning and 
talking to them, listening to the language they use and observing 
their behaviour. 

Children demonstrate their learning in appropriate practical ways 
in an encouraging and supportive environment. They show their 
disposition for learning through their curiosity and persistence in 
learning activities, their ability to adapt to new situations, and 
their contribution to group activities. The teacher looks not only 
at the children’s work but also at the skills and strategies that 
children use. By observing children many times in different 
situations, the teacher is better able to build a more complete 
assessment of their learning. 

Throughout the Kindergarten year, the teacher will assess, 
evaluate and report on children’s learning and progress in 
relation to the expectations for the six learning areas in the 
Kindergarten Program Statement. 
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“We can begin by observing 
children, learning with them 
and from them as they learn 
with us and from us. In this 
way we can create 
philosophical and theoretical 
frames for our observations of 
the learning environments we 
make for one another , '' 
Denny Taylor 



Information that the teacher gathers about each child is used in 
several ways. This information helps the teacher plan the 
learning environment and match learning activities to learning 
needs. The teacher is able to provide ongoing feedback to 
children to help them recognize what they know and are able to 
do, and to focus their efforts on more challenging activities. 

Through oral or written reports, parent evenings, classroom 
visits and conferences, teachers and parents can exchange ideas 
and information, and parents can learn more about their 
children’s progress and achievements. In some Kindergarten 
programs, the child participates in conferences with the parents 
and teacher. This experience allows children to reflect on and 
celebrate their learning and set future goals. 



EFFECTIVE 
ASSESSMENT, 
EVALUATION AND 
REPORTING 



Assessment, evaluation and reporting are interrelated and work 
together to inform teachers, children and parents about the 
child’s progress and program. Effective assessment, evaluation 
and reporting includes input from all partners in learning. 

Assessment, evaluation and reporting practices have a close and 
demonstrable link to instructional practices in the Kindergarten 
classroom and are consistent with the ideas about children and 
learning described in the rationale and principles of the 
Kindergarten Program Statement. 



Assessment involves gathering information and evidence about 
what children can do, such as collecting data or work samples, or 
recording observations. This is an ongoing process that should be 
used routinely each day. Teachers assess learning and make 
planning decisions based on daily observations, anecdotal notes 
and interactions with children. 




Evaluation is the process of summarizing and valuing, making of 
judgements and decisions based on the interpretation of evidence 
gathered through assessment. Evaluation reflects children’s level 
of development and achievement. Self evaluation is an important 
aspect for teachers and children. 

Reporting occurs when the information collected about children 
is synthesized, interpreted and communicated, along with 
evaluative judgements. A variety of reporting formats can be used 
as long as clear communication and a better understanding of 
children’s abilities and needs are the ultimate goal. 
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“Evaluation is part of 
curriculum: it cannot be 
divorced from classroom 
organization, from the 
relationship between teachers 
and students, from continuous 
learning experiences and 
activities. To think about and 
plan for evaluation, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the 
classroom community and its 
organization. There is no way to 
separate the role of evaluation 
from the dynamic teaching/ 
learning transaction. ” 
Yetta Goodman 



ASSESSMENT 

STRATEGIES 

“Bring with you a heart that 
watches and receives. ” 
William Wordsworth 




Assessment, evaluation and reporting practices are most helpful 
when they: 

• relate children’s progress and achievement to the learner 
expectations of the Kindergarten Program Statement 

• support learning by identifying and matching learning needs to 
instructional activities 

• involve children in setting goals and talking about their 
learning 

• include a variety of strategies for gathering and evaluating 
information about each child 

• facilitate communication with children, parents and other 
appropriate partners in learning 

« assist with planning and decision making 

• assist teachers in reflecting on practice and examining beliefs 
and values. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

An anecdotal record is a dated written account briefly describing 
an occurrence, a behaviour or an interaction. This form of 
recorded observation focuses on what a child can do and allows 
teachers to have an ongoing collection of documented events. 
When collected over time, these records provide a total picture of 
individual children that can assist in planning for individualized 
instruction. 

CHECKLISTS 

Checklists provide efficient and helpful ways of gathering 
information on a child’s development. Teachers or other 
observers place dates, checkmarks and/or notes next to specific 
skills, behaviours or concepts. Teachers can use checklists found 
in many resource materials or they can create ones to meet their 
own needs. 

CHILD SELF-REFLECTION 

Young children can be encouraged to reflect on their learning. 
They can set personal goals on their own or in partnership with 
their teacher or parents. Children benefit from being given the 
opportunity to learn the language of self-assessment through oral 
discussion and teacher modelling. A trusting relationship between 
teacher and child will also enhance the child’s disposition and 
ability to reflect on learning. Self-reflection or assessment 
improves learning and provides valuable insights into other 
assessment strategies, such as journals and portfolios. Self- 
reflection formats may include informal comments, scribed notes, 
checklists or drawings. 
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CONVERSATIONS 




''The most extraordinary 
benefit of assessment is that we 
are given the gift of our 
children. They are there 
always, of course, but it's easy 
not to see what they are 

showing us Each teacher 

must, in his or her own way, 
develop strategies for really 
seeing what it is our students 

do ft's not enough to teach 

our hearts out and hope our 
students are growing. 
Assessment allows us to have a 
'minds-on ' approach to all our 
teaching. " 

Lucy McCormick Calkins 



A conversation with an individual child can allow a teacher to 
gain insight into the child’s interests, strengths, characteristics, 
progress and learning needs. Conversations can also be held with 
small groups of children to help shape their learning or foster 
cooperation and collaboration. Dated notes about the 
conversations can be kept in a binder, record book or in the 
children’s files. 

OBSERVATIONS 

To observe is to take notice or to watch carefully. Watching a 
child in action is an important way of coming to know and 
understand that individual. Focused observation aids in planning 
for children who may need special assistance, attention, or extra 
stimulation. It provides a way of gathering information that may 
not picked up through conversations. Information gained through 
observation helps in communicating about the children with their 
families or other caregivers. Through observing children, teachers 
often become aware of their own thoughts, reactions, feelings and 
effectiveness with children. This helps teachers grow in self- 
awareness. 

PORTFOLIOS 

A portfolio is a purposeful, organized collection of 

materials/artifacts from a child’s classroom activities. Such items 
as artwork, journals, samples of work, tape recordings or 
photographs are included to provide a meaningful picture of the 
child’s progress throughout the year. The pieces are selected over 
time by the child and teacher and tell a story of what the child is 
learning and how that learning is taking place. Each selected 
sample is dated and many include a brief explanation as to the 
reason for inclusion; e.g.. This is my favourite picture because ...; 
This sample represents Sam’s first attempt at copying text. In 
order to have enough materials to choose from, it is important to 
keep a large number of artifacts at school or take photographs of 
special ones sent home. 

A portfolio serves to document the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
a child has developed over the Kindergarten year. It also 
contributes to the child’s self-esteem by providing a self portrait 
of the child as learner. 
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Portfolio assessment can be time consuming but very informative 
and worthwhile. It is important when setting up a portfolio 
program to consider: 

• the age of the child 

• the audience 

• the range of samples 

• the format; e.g., binder, file folder, scrapbook 

• the involvement of child, parent, peers, teacher 

• the time needed to insert samples, teacher review and 
reflection and student sharing and celebrating. 




An effective portfolio not only reflects the goals of the 
Kindergarten Program Statement but also the unique interests and 
abilities of each child. No two portfolios will look the same. 

RUBRICS 

A rubric is a scale that identifies things of importance and lists the 
criteria that will be used to evaluate a child’s products or 
performances. Rubrics are assessment tools that increase the 
consistency of evaluation and provide clear targets for instruction. 



SCREENING 



Screening is often conducted at community health clinics. It is 
used to assess a child’s speech, language, vision, hearing, 
conceptual and motor development 



TESTS 



A standardized test is a series of tasks or questions that follow a 
prescriptive administration and scoring format and is designed to 
measure a child’s performance. When, and if, used they need to 
be interpreted in context with information gathered in other ways. 



EVALUATION 

STRATEGIES 

“We must constantly remember 
that the ultimate purpose of 
evaluation is to enable students 
to become self-evaluating. ” 
Arthur Z. Costa 



Evaluation is the making of judgements and decisions based on 
the information gathered through assessments. Evaluation 
reflects the child’s achievements and also the success of 
teaching strategies. 

DIAGNOSTIC 

Information provided by diagnostic evaluation is used to 
determine a child’s program and level of understanding. It may 
also be used for anecdotal reporting. 
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Diagnostic evaluation occurs at the beginning of the theme, 
project or year to assess a child’s skills and knowledge. It is 
informal and continual and often used particularly where there 
is evidence a child is struggling. 



“Ultimately, evaluation should 
be a celebration. Joint 
evaluation with the children 
more clearly gives us cause to 
celebrate. We take risks. We 
achieve objectives. We rejoice 
together. ” 
Donald Graves 



FORMATIVE 

Formative evaluation provides continuous information about the 
child and helps the teacher plan and modify the program. It can 
help focus the efforts of the teacher and child. 

This type of evaluation is ongoing throughout the year, with the 
purpose of improving teaching and learning. 



SUMMATIVE 



Summative evaluation encourages teacher reflection and 
program evaluation. It is used with formative evaluation to 
determine a child’s achievement and also forms part of the 
evaluation of a child’s achievement that is used for reporting. 

Summative evaluation takes place at the end of a period of time, 
theme or project. 



REPORTING 
CHILDREN’S 
LEARNING TO 
PARENTS 




REPORT CARDS 

Throughout the Kindergarten year, the teacher will observe and 
record children’s learning and progress in relation to the 
expectations for the six learning areas in the Kindergarten 
Program Statement. At certain times throughout the year the 
teacher will evaluate and gather this information into reports 
that can be shared with parents. These reports reflect the needs 
of the child and parents and the requirements of school 
authorities. 

The intent is to maintain the ongoing communication between 
home and school, by providing written and/or oral feedback to 
parents so that they might learn more about their child’s 
progress and achievements. 



Formats for written reports vary and may be developed by 
individual teachers or as a school or authority- wide project. At 
the Kindergarten level report cards are often combinations of 
the following: 

• anecdotal notes that record observations about children’s 
accomplishments in the six learning areas 
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“Perhaps the best and most 
important part of parent 
involvement is the genuine 
sharing of responsibility for the 
children 's growth and 
learning. As parents share 
your joys and concerns about 
their children’s growth, you 
make them co-creators of 
learning in school as well as at 
home, and in the process you 
learn a great deal that helps 
you become a better teacher. ” 
Anne Forester 
and Margaret Reinhard 




• checklists related to the six learning areas that are updated 
three or four times a year 

• observation forms related to specific activities 

• portfolios that include children’s self reflection based on 
representing ideas or completing sentence frames 

• self reflection forms that indicate likes, dislikes, “want tos” 

• rubric scales/scoring criteria for learning centres that are 
updated three or four times a year. 

Whatever the reporting format, the main criteria is that parents 
be given information about what their child knows and can do in 
relation to the Kindergarten Program Statement, and how their 
child is progressing. 

CONFERENCES 

Conferences provide opportunities to exchange information 
about a child while working to strengthen relationships between 
the home and the school. The child’s interests are always kept 
at the forefront of a conference. Conferences have traditionally 
been held between the teacher and the parent(s). Involving the 
child in a conference places the focus directly on the child’s 
growth and learning needs. 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 

The traditional type of conference is between the teacher and 
the parent(s) to discuss the progress of the child, issues, 
questions or concerns. The child may or may not be present. 

Child-Parent-Teacher Conferences 

Child-parent-teacher, or three-way, conferences provide an 
opportunity for the sharing of information and discussion from 
the point of view for each participant. These conferences may 
be held throughout the school year depending on the needs of 
the child, the parent(s), or the teacher. 

Child-led Conferences 

In child-led conferences the child leads his/her parent(s) through 
a specific agenda that highlights the child’s growth and learning 
during the time prior to the reporting period. The child is the 
centre of the demonstration of learning, actively participating 
with his/her parent(s) in a variety of experiences that reflect 
his/her school day. 
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THEMES, PROJECTS Themes, projects, and in-depth studies are organizational 
AND IN-DEPTH structures that give children time and opportunity to explore and 

STUDIES experiment with ideas, learn new concepts and connect new 

learning to previous understandings and experiences. 

THEMES 



''One does not discover new 
lands without consenting to 
lose sight of the shore for a 
very long time ...” 
Andre Gide 



Themes are developed in response to the needs and interests of the 
children and to meet the learner expectations of the Kindergarten 
Program Statement. They provide a framework within which to 
structure learning activities for a period of time. 



Themes are chosen, and emerge through interactions among 
children and teacher. They may be as broad-based as Light, Fairy 
Tales, Homes, Structures, or Beginnings. They may be as specific 
as Snow, Pets, Hospital, or Trees. Themes can be based on 
children’s immediate life experiences. They may also emerge 
from children’s ideas or imaginative thoughts and from external 
sources or stimuli. They provide teachers with ways to unify 
learning experiences for children. Throughout the theme, teachers 
assume responsibility for helping children make connections and 
for extending it into various areas of learning. 

PROJECTS 




Projects tend to be more generative in nature. They are planned 
and evaluated in negotiation with children and they provide 
opportunities for the extensive study of topics. The work is child- 
directed with careful and purposeful adult guidance. 

Like many good stories, projects have a beginning, a middle and 
an end. The beginning may feel somewhat chaotic as the teacher 
and children explore areas of interest, determine topics and 
discover what the children already know and what they are 
interested in discovering. Next, the children engage in their 
investigations in a variety of ways. Here, the teacher acts as a 
facilitator; providing resources and opportunities for field work, 
suggesting ways for children to represent what they are learning 
and arranging for children to share what they are doing with their 
classmates. Finally, the children find ways to share what they 
have learned. Again, the teacher assists children in determining 
what will be shared and how it will be shared. 



This three part structure helps the teacher to organize the 
progression of activities according to the development of 
children’s interests, abilities and commitment to the topic. 
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IN-DEPTH STUDIES 



''The mind I love must still have 
wild places, a tangled orchard 
where dark damsons drop in the 
heavy grass, an overgrown little 
wood, the chance of a snake or 
two (real snakes), a pool that 
nobody's fathomed the depth 
of— and paths threaded with 
those little flowers planted by the 
mind. " 

Katherine Mansfield 



"Science is rooted in 
conversations. ” 
Werner Heisenberg 



In-depth studies may evolve out of themes or out of project work. 
They help children develop the disposition to be involved in 
complex learning over a long period of time. When children 
display a very strong, intense interest in a topic, it is time to 
abandon previous plans in order to extend and research this topic 
in depth. 

Children can be absorbed in finding out more and more, making 
connections and integrating new information with their previous 
knowledge. They regularly present new ideas as possibilities to 
develop. Their play may become more complex. They might 
adapt ideas, imagine play scenarios using gathered information, 
role play, bring in materials, construct and report. They may 
share nonfiction books and multimedia references and information 
from beyond the classroom. The children’s interest in a topic is 
often carried into the home. Sometimes parents comment on what 
their child has told the family about the topic. Older siblings, 
parents and grandparents may be drawn into enthusiasm for the 
study and contribute information or materials. Some children are 
anxious to share their learning with their families and others in the 
school through such means as displays, construction projects or a 
public performance. 

Learning from in-depth studies extends further and further, deeper 
and deeper until finally the hunger for knowledge about this topic 
has been satisfied. As interest dwindles, the teacher brings the 
study to a natural close. 

When teachers plan meaningful 
and purposeful activities — 
whether in themes, projects or in- 
depth studies — they assist 
children in becoming confident 
and competent learners as they 
develop knowledge and skills, 
solve problems, engage in 
metacognition and interact with 
others. 
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PLANNING FOR THE The best transitions for children occur when the introduction to 
TRANSITION FROM school is gradual and integrates some familiar aspects of the home 
HOME TO SCHOOL into the school environment. There are a variety of ways of doing 

this. 

TRANSITION OPTIONS 
Kindergarten Blitz/Information Night 

“When different talents and 
ideas rub up against each other, 
there is friction, yes. But also 
sparks, fire, light and — 
eventually — brilliance! ” 

Nancie O’Neill 

Home visits give children an opportunity to meet the teacher in 
the security of their own home. The teacher is able to spend 
individual time with children and their families. Home visits can 
form the basis for developing positive and supportive 
relationships in the classroom. 

Classroom Visits 

An initial visit helps orient children to the school and the 
classroom in the company of trusted adults. The children and 
their families are then better prepared for the Kindergarten 
experience. Classroom visits may occur during a regular program 
day or outside of regular program hours. 

Staggered Entry 

Many teachers find that they can establish a better relationship 
with each child if children begin their Kindergarten experience in 
small groups. This special small group orientation occurs in the 
first week of school before the whole class experience begins. 
Staggered entry provides a valuable opportunity for children to get 
to know the teacher and the school/classroom environment 
without the pressure of beginning school work and facing a large 
unknown group of children. 



Jurisdiction or individual school promotions held in the spring of 
each year encourage parents to become aware of and involved in 
the upcoming kindergarten year. 

Home Visits 
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PLANNING FOR THE Children will experience many differing reactions to the first day 

FIRST DAYS IN of Kindergarten. Some will wish to remain by their parents’ 

KINDERGARTEN sides; others will be cautious observers or participants; still others 

will be avid explorers. A comfortable separation process for 
“Learning is the making of children and their parents may take several days or weeks. It is 
Rote^Kegan i^iportant for teachers to build trusting relationships and establish 
some predictable routines. This provides children and their 
parents the reassurance necessary to overcome anxiety and 
facilitate successful learning experiences. 



Some suggestions for the first days include: 




greeting children and their families by name as they arrive 
beginning with a short first day and encouraging a parent or 
caregiver to remain with the child 

pointing out the location of the bathroom facilities and the 
water fountain 

encouraging children to bring a familiar object or photograph 
from home 

providing time for free exploration of materials 

allowing time for whole group activities; e.g., sing a name 

song to facilitate getting to know each other 

taking children on small trips to important locations in the 

school; e.g., office, library, gymnasium, playground, kitchen 

letting children select a cubby and their coat and shoe place 

reading a story about starting school 

inviting children to create a picture or painting for classroom 
walls 

taking children’s photographs 

displaying photographs on a welcome wall 

providing playdough as a soothing and comforting 

manipulative material 

providing snack and/or drinks 

recognizing that some children may need parental support 
welcoming those parents that wish to remain in the classroom. 
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PLANNING FOR The Kindergarten learning environment goes beyond the regular 

SPECIAL classroom activities. Special events are an important part of the 

ACTIVITIES Kindergarten experience. A special event can be a child’s birthday, a 

holiday celebration, a lost tooth or a classroom experience that children 
note as special. It can be a field trip, the first snowfall or a visitor to the 
classroom. There are many possibilities but it is important that the 
special event is meaningful for children and stems from their needs and 
interests. 



“Snowflakes are one of 
nature’s most fragile 
things, but just look what 
they can do when they 
stick together. ” 
Vista Kelly 



Sometimes a special event will lead to a topic of study that brings 
together learning from different areas. For example, consider a scenario 
during the first snowfall in which children come in from recess eagerly 
talking about catching snowflakes on the sleeves of their jackets and 
watching them melt. The teacher may read them a book about snow and 
talk about the fact that snowflakes, like children, are all unique. The 
children may decide to make paper snowflakes and learn to write the 
word snow in their journals. The teacher may teach a song or finger 
play about snow. They may go home and ask their grandparents about 
the snowiest days they remember from their childhood. They may bring 
jars of snow in the classroom and see how long snow takes to melt in 
different locations in the room. From that first conversation about 
snowflakes, a whole topic of study has emerged. 




FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips are one way to help children see how their lives are 

connected with other people, places and things. 

Field trips serve many purposes, such as: 

• extending the learning environment 

• using detailed, often new, vocabulary that contributes to 
children’s oral language development 

• providing stimulation and motivation to a given 

topic/theme/proj ect 

• providing an opportunity to practise social behaviors 

• providing experiences that are new for some children 

• making connections with the community 

• providing cross-cultural experiences and cross-curricular 
experiences 

• broadening children’s understanding of a classroom topic 
under study 

• introducing children to a new topic of study 

• creating a shared experience. 
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When planning a field trip consider: 

• previewing the site and talking to teachers and/or parents 
who have been there before 

• learning possibilities 

• availability of washroom facilities 

• means of travel and parking if parents are attending 

• availability of supervisors/volunteers 

• emergency procedures and any allergy medicine that must be 
taken 

• expenses involved 

• payment methods 

• preparing children for the visit 

• opportunity for child participation 

• child identification 

• school policies 

• special requests or considerations; e.g., inquire about 
collecting leaves from park ranger during a forest visit 

• parent permission 

• knowledge of community and resources; e.g., social, 
geographical and cultural issues 

• relevance to children’s concerns 

• links to children’s play and/or previous experiences 

• opportunities for further reinforcing, extending and enriching 
children’s learning 

• using clipboards as “tripboards” for children to record 
observations and collect information 

• contingency plans; e.g., poor weather, cancelled trips. 




Some suggestions for field trips include: 

• visiting the local supermarket to obtain ingredients for an 
upcoming cooking project, or to have a tour of the 
departments; e.g., bakery 

• becoming familiar with all aspects of the school; e.g., 
collecting supplies from the office or storage room, visiting 
classroom pets in other classrooms, watching the milk truck 
arrive and the milk being unloaded, making a photocopy in 
the work room 

• mailing letters at the local post office 

• locating tadpoles at a neighbourhood pond 

• making observations/drawings of natural objects in outdoor, 
nearby areas 

• visiting a farm, veterinary clinic or pet store and community 
service agencies such as a hospital/medicentre, fire station, 
police station. 
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CLASSROOM VISITORS 



Classroom visitors often provide powerful learning experiences for 
Kindergarten children. Visitors may be people or animals. It is through 
talking to parents and community members that many ideas for 
classroom visitors will be discovered. 



''For me, education means 
to inspire people to live 
more abundantly, to learn 
to begin with life as they 
find it and make it better. ” 
Carter Woodson 



When planning to invite a visitor into your classroom consider: 

• whether they have shared their ideas and interests with young 
children before 

• talking with the visitor about the agenda of their visit — what 
materials they may need or will bring with them, whether they wish 
to interact with the children in a large or a small group 

• ways to prepare the Kindergarten children for the new learning 
experiences 

• amount of time needed for the visit; arrangements for additional 
time when/if necessary 

• opportunities and physical arrangement for children to view and/or 
touch the materials or animals 

• assistance the visitor may need 

• preparation for the visit and follow-up activities 

• forms of recognition; e.g., remuneration, thank you notes. 



Some examples of classroom 
visitors may include: 

• school trade workers 

• storytellers 

• musicians 

• puppeteers 

• health professionals 

• scuba divers 

• magicians 



safety representatives; e.g., 
block parents, RCMP, ZAP 
Patrol 

imagination market 

seniors/eiders 

photographers 

parents sharing interests, skills 
and/or cultural traditions 
other. 
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FAMILY FUN NIGHTS 



Family fun nights are a time when family members come and work 
together on a project or enjoy a group activity. They provide rich 
opportunities for all — particularly those who may be unable to be part of 
the regular day-time program. 



''He who laughs, lasts ! '' 
Chinese Proverb 



When planning a Family Fun Night, consider; 

• first, identifying interests/needs of the Kindergarten children and 
their families 

• brainstorming a list of possible family evenings with the children 
and/or the Local Advisory Committee (LAC) 

• identifying current classroom interests or topics of study; e.g., 
inviting parents to assist with making birdhouses during a nature 
study 

• utilizing available venues in the community; e.g., a family BBQ at a 
local park; a family swim night at the local swimming pool 

• establishing a contingency plan in case of unforeseen circumstances; 
e.g., booking the school gym in case it rains during the outdoor 
games night. 



HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 



Holidays hold profound significance for children and their families and 
can reflect culture at a very deep level. Holiday celebrations should be 
incorporated into the Kindergarten program in ways that are mutually 
inclusive and respectful to all classroom members. 



"The cistern contains, the 
fountain overflows. ” 
William Blake 



When determining whether to celebrate a particular holiday, consider: 

• children’s experiences, interests and input 

• sensitivity to family circumstances 

• developmental appropriateness 

• family beliefs and goals 

• family involvement 

• availability of material that is not outdated and/or stereotypical 

• school policies. 
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HAPTER Four 



Children 's Dijfering Needs 





CHILDREN’S DIFFERING NEEDS 



CHAPTER FOUR... 
AT A GLANCE 




This chapter relates to meeting the differing needs of children 
in the Kindergarten classroom. Practical information that 
includes helpful teaching strategies is provided on: 

• early literacy 

• children with English as a second language needs 

• Aboriginal children 

• children in French Immersion programs 

• children in Francophone Kindergarten programs 

• gender equity 

• multiage/multigrade groupings 

• children with special needs. 

Stories of Practice connect the content of this chapter with 
Kindergarten children, teachers and classrooms are included in 
Appendix B. 

Self- reflection that assists teachers in reflecting on their practice 
and identifying areas for growth is included in Appendix C. 

Teacher Ideas that provide practical and useful information and 
sample forms for classroom use are included in Appendix D. 



CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERING NEEDS 




The Kindergarten program is based on the belief that all 
children can learn. In the Kindergarten room, children with a 
variety of needs and skill levels work and learn together. Some 
young children have special intellectual, emotional, sensory, 
physical and communication needs that affect their learning. 
Others experience situations that influence their learning, such 
as frequent changes of residence or lack of fluency in the 
language of instruction. 

The teacher ensures that all children are included in activities 
that help them build on their own level of learning. Emphasis 
is placed on strengths and possibilities not on limitations. The 
learner expectations of the Kindergarten Program Statement 
are adapted and modified to meet the needs of each child. 



''The future belongs to those who 
believe in the beauty of their 
dreams . '' 
Eleanor Roosevelt 



In every classroom and every school, children have differing 
needs. Teachers look for ways to find out what needs they can 
respond to and what needs should be responded to by others in 
the child’s life. 
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Teachers may use some of the following approaches to 
determine a child’s needs: 




take a few moments to watch and listen carefully — 
sometimes counting to ten gives an opportunity to make 
helpful observations 

ask, “what” is happening rather than “why”. The “why” 
may become more obvious once the “what” is known, 
take time to talk with parents, asking them what they see as 
their child’s needs and some of the ways they meet them at 
home 

find out from other teachers, administrators, consultants, 
elders and community health workers about local resources 
and procedures to access them 

set a variety of goals for themselves and the children, with 
suitable time periods suitable for each goal. 



EARLY LITERACY The Kindergarten program provides learning experiences that 

meet the developmental needs of all children. Children move 
through similar stages, but with their own pattern and at their 
own rate of development and learning. Most young children 
come to school eager and confident, ready to take on new 
challenges and learn new skills and ideas. 



TPla 




Some children experience difficulties in developing early 
literacy and reading readiness skills. Kindergarten teachers 
identify these children through regular classroom assessment 
and evaluation procedures. They may then work with early 
literacy consultants on further diagnosis and assessment to 
develop appropriate programming. 

Helpful strategies to enhance the early literacy skills of children 
who have been assessed as in need of literacy assistance at the 
Kindergarten level include: 

• providing extra programming in May and June to focus on 
centre, small group work and teacher led enrichment 
activities related to literacy development 

• providing a language based instructional program 
throughout the year and grouping students according to 
literacy needs 

• providing pull out/small group instruction related to literacy 
development in areas, such as concepts about print, 
letter/word identification, rhyming, shared writing, book 
talk 
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''Once children learn how to 
learn, nothing is going to narrow 
their mind. The essence of 
teaching is to make learning 
contagious, to have one idea spark 
another. 
Marva Collins 



CHILDREN WITH 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE NEEDS 
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• beginning an intervention program in February that focuses 
on small group and individual motivation and activities 
related to listening — sounds, letters, rhyming, phonemic 
and phonological awareness. 

Alberta Learning provides Early Literacy Initiative funding to 
school authorities for additional human resources, the 
assessment and diagnosis of children, the acquisition of early 
literacy resources and the inservice of teachers and other staff 
involved in early literacy programming. 

For further information, contact: 

Special Programs Branch 
Alberta Learning 
Telephone: 780-422-6326 
(Toll free: 310-0000) 




Classrooms look very different these days, and a Kindergarten 
teacher may find that the classroom is a global village of many 
cultures and languages. Children with English as a Second 
Language (ESL) needs are part of almost every school 
population in Alberta. 

ESL children are those whose home language(s) is not English 
and whose knowledge of English, in the professional opinion of 
an ESL specialist and classroom teacher, is insufficient to 
permit them to function successfully in an English-speaking 
school or society. Students who have ESL needs often require 
monitoring by teaching staff to ensure that they are continuing 
to experience success. 
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“Language grows out of life, out of When ESL children are included in the Kindergarten classroom 
its needs and experiences." right from the Start, they are free to hear good models of 
Anne ullivan language from their English-speaking peers and can continue 
conceptual development in all content areas. They learn best in 
cooperative learning settings where learning is child-centered 
and where they work with children from varied backgrounds. 

Successful integration depends on a school’s degree of effort 
and ability to ensure that ESL children contribute to the 
intellectual and social life of the school. The school’s manner 
of communicating with parents/guardians of ESL children is 
extremely important to ensure that they and their children 
become full participants in the education process. 

Also crucial to the success of the ESL child is the classroom 
teacher’s positive attitude and understanding of the second 
language learning process. Both of these factors affect 
planning, teaching and assessment. 

SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 




When ESL children come into the Kindergarten classroom, 
they already have an established first language for 
communicating — aside from any exceptional cases. Depending 
on their background, English may be the second, third, fourth 
or even fifth language they will learn. 

The term second language refers to a language that is learned 
after the first language is relatively well established. By the age 
of five, many children have control over much of their first 
language grammar. Any language they learn subsequent to this 
will be filtered through their previously learned language(s). In 
this way, second language learning is qualitatively different 
from the first language learning process. Nonetheless, both 
first and second language learning are developmental processes 
in which the learner is actively testing hypotheses about the 
new system being learned. 
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Second Language Learning 
Principles 

• Language and concepts are 
developed together. 

• Focus is on meaning versus 
form. 

• Second language learning 
builds on previous 
knowledge and experience. 

• Students learn more 
effectively when they use 
language for a purpose. 

• Language is learned through 
social interaction. 

• A supportive environment is 
key to learning a second 
language. 

• In and of itself, language 
can be a source of 
satisfaction and delight. 

• Language must be adjusted 
so the child can understand 
what is being 
communicated. 

• Language skills develop 
gradually. 

While many of these principles parallel one another, there are 
differences in terms of application for the ESL child. As the 
Kindergarten teacher is a teacher of language to all students, an 
understanding of the second language learning principles and 
their implications is crucial for informed teaching and assessing 
of the ESL child. 



FACTORS INFLUENCING SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Factors influencing the rate of learning a second language are: 

• age and time of entry into the second language learning 
environment 

• personality and learning style 

• attitude and motivation to learn the new language 



First Languages Learning 
Principles 

• Learning and language 
growth are interwoven. 

• Meaning is central to 
language learning. 

• Language learning builds on 
what learners already know 
about and can do with 
language. 

• Language is learned from 
demonstrations of language 
in use. 

• Language learning is 
enhanced through 
interaction. 

• Language is learned in 
supportive environments. 

• In and of itself, language 
can be a source of 
satisfaction and delight. 
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“Language is the autobiography of • 
the human mind. ” ^ 

Max Muller 



possession of a natural talent or ear for learning languages 
language abilities in the first language 
similarity of the first language to the second language 
previous educational background 

previous exposure to and experience in the second language 
and the new culture 
physical and emotional health 

adjustment and supportiveness of the family toward the new 
language and culture 

community interest, resources and parental involvement in 
school programs 

perceived respect for and acknowledgement of the home 
language and culture by the new community 
maintenance of the child’s first language in and out of 
school 

supportive learning environments and skilled teachers who 
use a wide range of appropriately applied strategies. 



CREATING A SUPPORTIVE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 




In order to create a supportive environment for children 
learning English as a Second Language, teachers need to 
consider both emotional and academic needs. Although young 
children are often thought of as being highly adaptable, ESL 
children are dealing with many dramatic changes. They must 
adjust to a new culture, a new educational and social system, a 
foreign physical environment and, very likely, a different socio- 
economic status. They may have come with a strong first and 
second language literacy background or may have experienced 
educational gaps due to war or trauma in their respective 
countries. Many ESL children may have to cope with these 
issues without family support. 

Creating a supportive learning environment starts with a 
sensitive welcome and orientation and a classroom organized to 
promote second language learning. Such a classroom will 
consider both physical and psychological factors, such as 
different types of furniture and centre arrangements and 
different ways of participating in group work. 

An awareness and accommodation of ESL children’s language 
levels, through modified presentations of oral and written 
material, is also a crucial ingredient for creating a supportive 
learning environment. 
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WELCOMING AND TEACHING ESL CHILDREN 




''From the very beginning of his 
education, the child should 
experience the joy of discovery. ” 
Alfred North Whitehead 



Strategies for welcoming and teaching the ESL child include: 

• provide a positive welcome; e.g., smiling, “welcome” signs 
in various languages, correct pronunciation of child’s name 

• use the buddy system to help the new child learn the daily 
classroom routines 

• allow for settling-in time, keeping close proximity with the 
child during that period 

• provide individual attention 

• help develop some language routines; e.g., teach a few 
simple phrases, use consistent language patterns and cues 
when giving instruction or asking questions, label objects 

• use peer tutors and interpreters, if possible 

• learn as much as possible about each child’s linguistic, 
educational and cultural background 

• recognize that learning to hear the new language and 
acquire a basic level of comprehension may take three to six 
months, depending on each child — during this time, the 
ESL child may not speak much at all 

• speak naturally, but avoid complex structures and idioms 

• use gestures and body movements to relay intentions; e.g., 
pantomimes, facial expressions 

• provide wait time when asking a question 

• use paraprofessionals and volunteers whenever possible. 

Additional information and strategies for teaching ESL children 
are provided in English as a Second Language: Elementary 
Guide to Implementation (Alberta Education, 1996), available 
from the Learning Resources Centre and the Alberta Learning 
web site at <http://www.leaming.gov.ab.ca>. 

For further information, contact: 

Curriculum Branch 
Alberta Learning 
Telephone: 780-427-2984 
(Toll free: 310-0000) 
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ABORIGINAL 

CHILDREN 




The education of Aboriginal children responds to the individual 
needs of the child, the needs of parents, the needs of the 
community and the needs of the larger society within which we 
live. 

Aboriginal children include Inuit, Metis and First Nations 
peoples. Within Alberta, there are eight distinct tribal 
groupings: Dunne-za, Siksika, Dene, Cree, Tsuu T’ina, 

Ojibway, Dene Tha’ and Nakoda. Each grouping has its own 
unique name, language and culture. 



VALUES AND BELIEFS OF ABORIGINAL PEOPLES 




As in any society, there exists diversity among Aboriginal 
cultures and individuals. It is not possible to talk about a single 
Aboriginal culture or a single set of significant differences in 
values and beliefs. However, the values and beliefs of most 
traditional Aboriginal cultures in Alberta include: 

• deep respect for the Creator and one’s own inner spirit 

• opportunities for centring the self and living in harmony 
with all creation 

• belief, by many, that the circle is held sacred as it represents 
the idea that everything in nature is created to be round 

• belief by people that a balance is needed in Mind, Body, 
Emotion and Spirit for a good life 

• everyone has a right to make mistakes; every experience 
teaches us something 

• feelings and mistakes are accepted without judgment 

• experience is necessary for knowing 

• all of life forms are connected 

• people learn and hear when they are ready to learn and hear 

• time is defined by experience rather than by the clock. 



There are Aboriginal people who are living or have lived in an 
urban setting and are highly acculturated while others are still 
very traditional. There are many Aboriginal people who have 
accepted some of the non-traditional ideas but kept many 
traditional ways. 
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CREATING A SUPPORTIVE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



“Knowledge is life with wings. ” 
Khalil Gibran 
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Traditional Aboriginal people believe that education focuses on 
the whole child. The extended family of parents, uncles, aunts, 
siblings, cousins, grandparents and community members all 
help rear the child. The social, physical, intellectual, emotional, 
cultural and spiritual aspects of the child are all important to 
healthy development. Effective classroom plans and activities 
include Aboriginal perspectives. Understanding Aboriginal 
traditional and contemporary history and contributions to 
society broadens social and cultural horizons for all children. 

In Aboriginal cultures, children are often given freedom to 
explore. They are also taught the responsibility that goes with 
this freedom. Discipline is generally done in private in a quiet 
and gentle manner. Non-verbal language is also used. The 
child approaches an adult when the child is ready to learn. 
Diversity exists among the Aboriginal cultures and individuals 
and traditional values may vary among specific Aboriginal 
cultures and individuals. Local Aboriginal Elders and 
individuals inform the teacher about their specific family/ 
community values and traditions. 




WELCOMING AND TEACHING ABORIGINAL CHILDREN 

Some ways to welcome and teach Aboriginal children include: 

• learning some words from specific Aboriginal Nation(s) 
represented in your classroom 

• sharing classroom control and responsibility with children 
and family members 

• avoiding singling children out for praise or criticism in front 
of the class 



1 O 1 
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allowing children to privately rehearse a skill before 

demonstrating competency publicly 

using more child-directed small groups 

emphasizing cooperative and collaborative learning 

utilizing a warm and personal teaching style 

being sensitive to nonverbal cues 

allowing longer pauses after asking questions 

establishing a pace and flow consistent with that of the 

children 

being a good listener 
becoming part of the community 
providing appropriate counselling services as necessary 
building life skills into the classroom program 
teaching more traditional parenting styles. 



For further information, contact: 

Aboriginal Services Branch 
Alberta Learning 
Telephone: 780-427-2952 
(Toll free: 310-0000) 



INDIAN PRAYER 

Oh Great Spirit whose voice I hear in the winds 
Whose breath gives life to the world, hear me 
I come to you as one of your many children 
I am small and weak 
I need your strength and your wisdom 
May I walk in beauty 

Make my eyes behold the red and purple sunset 
Make my hands respect the things that you have made 

And my ears sharp to your voice 
Make me wise so that I may know 
The things you have taught your children 
The lessons you have written in every leaf and rock 
Make me strong, not to be superior to my brothers 
But to fight my oldest enemy — myself 
Make me ever ready to come to you with straight eyes 

So that when life fades, as the fading sunset 
My spirit may come to you without shame. 

Author Unknown 
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CHILDREN IN 
FRENCH IMMERSION 
PROGRAMS 




“Nothing takes root in mind when 
there is no balance between doing 
and receiving. " 
John Dewey 
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FRENCH IMMERSION KINDERGARTEN 

At first glance, a group of children learning and playing in the 
French Immersion (FI) Kindergarten classroom may look the 
same as any other group of children in a regular program. In 
both situations, they are busy playing and learning together in 
varied activity centres, interacting with each other while 
exploring ideas and the world around them. Closer observation 
of the immersion environment yields certain unique features — 
walls covered with French print materials, shelves displaying 
assorted French language books and a variety of language 
activities supported by visuals and mime. 

Despite the fact that the teacher is the only fluent speaker of 
French in the classroom, children in FI Kindergarten spend 
much of their time singing, playing, listening and talking in 
French. Children, whose first language is not French, are 
immersed in this new target language. French becomes both an 
end in itself as a subject, as well as a means to an end as a 
vehicle for learning in other subject areas and for 
communicating in the classroom. The drive to communicate 
with the teacher provides an ideal motivational tool for children 
to learn the new language. 

Children enrolled in the FI Kindergarten have needs similar to 
those of children in a regular Kindergarten program. Linguistic 
and cultural aspects of French are interwoven into daily 
activities and respect the nature, the developmental needs and 
the social backgrounds of all children. 

LEARNING FRENCH IN AN IMMERSION SETTING 

French is one of the two official languages of Canada. In 
Alberta, where English is dominant, French is a minority 
language. The FI Kindergarten offers an opportunity for non- 
Francophone children to be introduced to French in an 
educational setting. The FI Kindergarten program seeks to 
ensure that parents have the support needed to accompany their 
children in this worthwhile endeavour. 

In the long term, the main goals of the FI program are: 

• full mastery of the English language 

• functional fluency in French 

• understanding and appreciation of the French culture. 
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“To speak a language is to take on a 
world, a culture. ” 
Frantz Fanon 



The French Immersion Kindergarten is the first step of a child’s 
journey into acquiring another language and gaining an 
appreciation of its culture. It emphasizes listening skills in 
order to prepare young children for more structured learning in 
the elementary grades. 



The teacher talks, sings and responds to children only in 
French — English is used, of course, if a child’s health or safety 
is at risk. Early in the Kindergarten year, children still 
communicate with each other in their first language. Gradually, 
as they become more familiar with new sounds and new words, 
children begin to sing along to well known songs, to include 
French words in their own speech, and eventually attempt to 
use French phrases to communicate. 




ATTENDING THE FRENCH IMMERSION KINDERGARTEN 
PROGRAM 

The French Immersion Kindergarten is a program of choice 
open to all children of the appropriate age and offered in 
various communities in Alberta. It is designed for children 
whose first language is not French. While most of the children 
come from English-speaking families, some of them may have 
no prior knowledge of either French or English. For these 
children, French may be their second, third or fourth language. 
All of these children are welcome in the FI program. 

Children with special needs can be integrated into the FI 
Kindergarten. “Researchers have found that immersion 
students with a variety of difficulties — from learning 
disabilities to low intelligence to behavioural problems — will 
do as well academically as they could be expected to do in an 
English program, provided they receive the same assistance as 
they would if enrolled in the English stream. Studies also 
indicate that immersion is not likely to be the cause of learning 
difficulties; the same problems would arise in any educational 
setting. Any student who can learn to communicate in his first 
language can acquire a second language through the immersion 
process'” 



' Yes you can help! A guide for French Immersion Parents (Alberta Education: Language Services Branch, 1996), p. 35. 
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LEARNING A SECOND, THIRD OR FOURTH LANGUAGE AT 
THE KINDERGARTEN LEVEL 

Early childhood is a time of rapid intellectual growth and 
development. At the Kindergarten level, children’s learning is 
spontaneous and imitative. Recent research has identified a 
window of opportunity — before the age of six — during which 
language development is at its most productive phase. 
Kindergarten is therefore an appropriate time for initial 
exposure to the target language. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH IMMERSION KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS 



“If we succeed in giving the love of 
learning, the learning itself is sure 
to follow. ” 
John Lubbock 



Effective FI Kindergarten teachers are critical to the success of 
the program. A healthy rapport with children, an ability to 
build a reassuring learning environment and an extensive 
knowledge of children’s individual development processes are 
fundamental strengths of an effective FI Kindergarten teacher. 
As models of language, it is essential that FI Kindergarten 
teachers be well aware of particular issues concerning the 
second language learning process. In planning for effective 
teaching they must take into consideration, among other things, 
the linguistic and socio-linguistic abilities of the children, their 
non-verbal communication skills and their knowledge of the 
world around them. 



THE FRENCH IMMERSION APPROACH IN KINDERGARTEN 




The French Immersion approach is based on the premise that a 
second language is best learned, at this age, using a gentle 
approach somewhat similar to the way a first language is 
acquired. This will expose children to rich and varied language 
activities and help develop the fundamentals of oracy — a 
necessary step to reading, speaking and writing in the second 
language. In later years, as children become increasingly 
bilingual, they will learn to think in the second language. They 
begin this process by building two distinctive labels for one 
concept. The interplay between their first language and the 
target language is taken into consideration by the teacher who 
will capitalize on a child’s background knowledge and choose 
appropriate second language learning strategies. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 




French immersion teachers at the Kindergarten level take into 

consideration all learning principles that are important for the 

second language learner. 

Children learn French to their full potential when they: 

• are immersed in French 

• are exposed to excellent linguistic models 

• have frequent interaction with the Francophone community 
and are exposed to its language and culture 

• are encouraged and supported by their families, schools and 
communities. 

Children learn French to their full potential when language: 

• is used as a means to communicate 

• is taught in meaningful contexts 

• is presented in authentic, significant and interactive 
activities 

• is discovered using a wide variety of texts and types of 
discourse. 



“Once named, the world in its turn 
reappears to the namers as a 
problem and requires of them a new 
naming. ” 
Paulo Freire 



Children learn French to their full potential in a learning 
environment that: 

• feels secure and invites risk-taking 

• considers errors as important steps in the learning process 
o builds on the children’s interests and needs 

• takes into account children’s background knowledge, 
learning styles, and multiple intelligences 

• provides choices 

• adopts evaluation practices that respect all of the above 
learning principles. 
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THE ROLE OF PARENTS IN CHILDREN’S SECOND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 

“He teaches who gives and he As French is a minority language in Alberta, the school 
learns who receives. ” environment in general, and the kindergarten class in particular, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson may provide the only opportunity children will have to listen to 
or to communicate in French. Parents can play an important 
role in complementing and supporting language learning at 
home by joining in with their children in activities, such as 
listening to French TV, looking at French books and 
participating in French cultural events. Parents are also 
encouraged to provide their children with a rich literacy 
environment where all kinds of reading and writing matter in 
the family’s first language are easily accessible. Reading in a 
child’s first language is very important in promoting literacy 
development and will have a direct impact on learning in the 
second language or any other languages. 

Expectations for learning in the French Immersion 
Kindergarten program are set out in the program statement 
entitled Frangais langue seconde: Programme d’education de 
la maternelle - Immersion (Alberta Learning, 1999). Support 
documents for teachers and parents are currently being 
developed for the FI Kindergarten program. 

For further information, contact: 

French Language Services Branch 
Alberta Learning 
Telephone: 780-427-2940 
(Toll free: 310-0000) 
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CHILDREN IN 
FRANCOPHONE 
(FRENCH AS A FIRST 
LANGUAGE) 
PROGRAMS 




Children in French as a First Language (FFL) Kindergarten 
play, learn and live in French. They are exposed to French both 
inside and outside of the classroom environment. For these 
Francophone children, French is not only a language used for 
thinking, learning and communicating in school, it is also an 
important part of who they are and where they came from. 
French impacts the choices they will make and how they live 
and interact with others at home, at school and in the 
community. 

SECTION 23 OF THE CANADIAN CHARTER OF RIGHTS AND 
FREEDOMS 

Children in the FFL Kindergarten all share a common bond — 
they have a direct family link to the French culture. Their 
parents have the right, protected under the Section 23 of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, to have access to 
French first language education for their children. In Alberta, 
where French speaking people are in a minority setting, either 
parent must meet at least one of Section 23 ’s criteria in order to 
have access to FFL education for their children. 

LEARNING IN A FRENCH FIRST LANGUAGE SETTING IN 
ALBERTA 

French is one of the two official languages of Canada. Since 
French is the language and culture of a minority in Alberta, the 
presence and role of the French language may differ greatly 
from one child’s home to another. A number of children live in 
a family setting where French is the only language spoken at 
home. These children are functionally fluent when entering 
Kindergarten. Others, surrounded by English in most areas of 
their life, have developed minimum skills to communicate in 
French. All of these children are welcome in the FFL 
Kindergarten. 



**The challenge for us is to see 
beyond the innumerable fragments 
to the whole, stepping back far 
enough to appreciate how things 
move and change as a coherent 
entity. ” 
Margaret Wheatley 



Francophone children have particular linguistic, cultural, and 
identity needs. To address these needs, a framework has been 
created. From it, appropriate strategies and teaching tools can 
be developed to optimize children’s growth and learning 
experiences in all areas of their life including their personal, 
school and community settings. 



Some of the linguistic, cultural and identity priorities in the 
FFL Kindergarten program include: 

• helping children identify with the values and way of life in 
the French community 
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